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THE TINSEL CROWN 
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The fact that a book is a best seller means nothing as to its merit. 
Often the same public seems ready to respond to the best and the 
worst at the same time. In a single season, The Flowering of New 
England by Van Wyck Brooks and How To Make Friends and Influ- 
ence People by Dale Carnegie were both best sellers, the one now an 
accepted classic, the other, it is to be hoped, already nearly forgotten. 
But if Van Wyck Brooks’s work had sold only a single copy and 
Dale Carnegie’s had sold twenty million, this would not have de- 
tracted from the merit of the first or made the second any less bad 
than it was. That a work is a best seller is neither to the credit nor 
to the discredit of the author; it is simply irrelevant to the question. 

But if the list of best sellers tells us nothing about the book or the 
author, it tells us a great deal about the public. The first thing it re- 
veals is that ‘‘the public,” like most collective abstractions, is essen- 
tially pluralistic. It is, of course, not really true that the same public 
responds at the same time to the best and the worst. The readers of 
Dale Carnegie would have been put to sleep by the first page of Van 
Wyck Brooks, and the readers of Brooks would have been nauseated 
by the first page of Carnegie. There are many publics: one may ac- 
cord a mere tinsel crown, another the true wreath of laurel. 

There always has been, and presumably always will be, an audi- 
ence for the sentimental and shoddy, an audience large enough to 

«Mr. Bates is well known as literary critic and author. Earlier English Journal 


studies by Mr. Bates include Galsworthy, T. S. Stribling, Thomas Wolfe, and recent 
writers of nonfiction. 
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make one or two or half-a-dozen best sellers. Without interest in 
style or artistic technique, it lives on the lower levels of literature in 
what Bernard de Voto has called ‘‘the sub-basements where yearning 
and exhortation and incantation dictate the form.’’ The obscure 
corners of those subbasements are piled high with the forgotten 
works of yesteryear; there one finds Molly-Make-Believe, Tempest and 
Sunshine, If Winter Comes, the voluminous works of Ralph Connor 
and Harold Bell Wright, or, going farther back, those of Sir Gilbert 
Parker and James Lane Allen, or, farther still, those of E. P. Roe and 
Amelia Barr, back to The First Violin and The Lamplighter, back 
even to the sobbing Charlotte Temple at the very beginning of Ameri- 
can literature. The names change and the scenery, but the substance 
is always the same. 

These cellars are the favorite haunt of moving-picture directors. 
Usually they prefer to mouse about at the front to have the advan- 
tage of contemporary names, but occasionally one will venture into 
the darker recesses and come back with some dusty volume, like 
The Virginian, which can be restored with the greatest of ease to as 
much semblance of life as it ever had. 

Perhaps these subbasements deserve more attention than they 
have usually received. They can be a fertile breeding-ground of dis- 
ease. Under modern sanitary conditions the illnesses which they 
foster are rarely fatal, but they do involve a great waste of time, 
money, and energy. Probably nothing very much can be done about 
the situation. One may, however, warn any who are thinking of 
renting a subbasement as to what they are likely to find there. 

Two subliterary novelists who have come into prominence during 
the thirties offer a tempting field of analysis because of their funda- 
mental likeness beneath very obvious differences, one being a wom- 
an, the other a man, one writing of the country, the other of the city, 
one self-consciously provincial, the other quite as self-consciously 
cosmopolitan—Mrs. Bess Streeter Aldrich, and Dr. Lloyd Cassel 
Douglas. 

In art one may possess many minor virtues and yet fail of being 
an artist. Mrs. Bess Streeter Aldrich, of lowa and Nebraska, is in 
this position. A teacher for a number of years in the public schools 
and a state teachers college, she is thoroughly familiar with the out- 
ward aspects, the manners and lingo, of school and college life. A 
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devoted student of pioneer history, she knows the events of that his- 
tory backward and forward. More important than these easily ac- 
quired abilities, she has a deep and true feeling for the land and all 
that it means to its owners. Along with this, she has a strong sense 
of family solidarity, of the on-moving generations, of the infinite 
pathos involved in growing old. Whether her flaming local patriot- 
ism will be put down as an added merit or a defect will probably de- 
pend upon the birthplace of the reader. At any rate, one receives 
from her works the impression of a very likable person—simple, un- 
pretentious, and kindly. What, then, is lacking? 

The thing that is lacking, which is as fundamental to the artist 
as it is to the scientist and the philosopher, is the determination to see 
life at first hand instead of through the eyes of others. This has 
nothing whatever to do with a naturalistic or realistic technique. 
One may be as symbolic as Blake, as romantic as Shelley, and yet 
never be accused of accepting a ready-made, conventional frame- 
work of life. Mrs. Aldrich, however, has merely moved into the 
vacant Nebraska dwelling-house of Willa Sibbert Cather, tidying 
up the lawn a bit and adding Sears-Roebuck furniture. Where Miss 
Cather looked upon life directly, with her own eyes, then drawing 
her pictures of what she saw or her intuition divined, with Mrs. Al- 
drich we get only Miss Cather’s pictures reflected in a rather dim 
mirror. 

It is generally admitted that in Miss Cather’s earlier novels she 
idealized the pioneers in pointing the contrast between their heroism 
and the decadence of their descendants, but no one would deny the 
central truth of her character-drawing or the power and relevance 
of the contrast she emphasized. Mrs. Aldrich further idealizes Miss 
Cather’s already idealized pioneers; but, on the other hand, she is 
much too good a Rotarian to be willing to handle the present genera- 
tion as roughly as her predecessor had done, so, without omitting the 
Cather contrast, she softens it until no chamber of commerce could 
possibly take offense. Furthermore, Miss Cather was not afraid of 
passion, but Mrs. Aldrich avoids it as fearfully as the most timorous 
mid-Victorian. Finally, where the most recent Miss Cather has 
turned her study of life into a quest for salvation, Mrs. Aldrich fol- 
lows at a great distance, much desiring an archbishop worthy to out- 
face death but unable really to visualize such a creature. The total 
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result is a kind of weak Cather-tea, without lemon and with four 
cubes of sugar per cup. 

To illustrate these points, let us analyze in some detail, not Mrs. 
Aldrich’s earliest novels, which would be unfair, but the one which 
established her vogue, A White Bird Flying, published in 1931. Since 
her later novels have not essentially departed from its general pat- 
tern, it may serve as a fair sample of all of them. 

Mrs. Aldrich’s stories nearly always open in an interesting man- 
ner. In A White Bird Flying we are shown at the outset two gossips 
in a Nebraska village expressing their shocked surprise at seeing a 
little twelve-year-old girl going to her grandmother’s house, “‘just 
as she always has,” although her grandmother died the day before. 
Then we are taken to the little girl as she enters the empty house. 
She has come for a scrapbook which her grandmother promised her; 
she wanders about, dramatizing the scene to herself, putting it into 
phrases—for already she is a writer of stories which she has always 
read to her grandmother, the most appreciative and helpful of crit- 
ics. So she lingers in the deserted house, getting the thrill of it; and 
by the time she is ready to leave, taking the scrapbook, she has 
planned how she will write it all up, beginning with the funeral, and 
then of course she will bring it to Grandmother and—and then for 
the first time she realizes, not with her pseudo-literary upper con- 
sciousness but deeply and organically, that her grandmother is ac- 
tually dead. 

This is an excellent opening. The overly precocious, neurotically 
self-conscious Laura Deal seems, at the age of twelve, as if she might 
be worth watching. But, unfortunately, the entrance into her dead 
grandmother’s house is her only individual action throughout the 
book. Mrs. Aldrich, one quickly discovers, is not interested in the 
girl she has chanced to create; she is simply interested in bringing 
out a beautiful moral. 

In Grandmother’s scrapbook the last entry was a stanza by Mar- 
garet Widdemer: 

Pain has been and grief enough and bitterness and crying, 
Sharp ways and stony ways I think it was she trod, 
But all there is to see now is a white bird flying, 
Whose blood-stained wings go circling high,—circling up to God. 
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Incidentally, with appropriately unconscious irony, this stanza 
chosen by Mrs. Aldrich to set the keynote of her book is merely a 
very good imitation of Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Laura feels that her grandmother is the White Bird whose bene- 
ficent influence will henceforth guide and inspire her. We shall meet 
this White Bird again in each one of Lloyd Douglas’ stories—not de- 
rived by him from Mrs. Aldrich, but derived by both from the same 
yearning for some sort of a messianic leader on whom one can trust- 
fully lean with full confidence that he, she, or it will solve one’s prob- 
lems for one. 

Grandmother Deal, it seems, had been all that was fine and noble, 
one of the last of the pioneers whose souls were welded into strength 
by hardship. Their comfortable descendants snobbishly try to for- 
get the poverty of those early days, and none are worse than the nu- 
merous clan of the Deals who look down their noses at the other old- 
est family, the plebeian German-American Rheinmuellers, who have 
anglicized their name to Rinemiller and are bored to death by poor 
old Oscar Lutz with his prolix stories of the great pioneer days. 
Laura, needless to say, is above such an attitude; but she allows her- 
self to come under the influence of her frivolous cousin Katherine, 
who is a kind of Black Bird Flying but is accepted by Laura, with- 
out any sense of incongruity, as a second ideal alongside her White 
Bird. 

At college, Laura is pushed by her mother, who is a first-class 
social climber, into the “best” sorority, and so she gets nothing out 
of her course. In her Senior year, good, honest Allen Rinemiller, 
weak on literature but a star football player, falls in love with her. 
A wealthy uncle, however, drops out of the blue and offers Laura 
a life in the East as his prospective heiress if she will consent to live 
with his family and never marry. Full of literary aspirations for 
which, she thinks, Nebraska affords no outlet, Laura accepts the 
offer, although she knows that Uncle Henry is pretty much of a 
rotter. 

Thus far, Grandmother seems to have been asleep at the switch. 
But now she is to have her innings. Cousin Katherine hasn’t been 
getting along very well with her husband and is on the point of de- 
serting him and her baby in order to have an affair with another man 
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(at least, such is the veiled implication) when suddenly the baby be- 
comes very ill. Although Katherine has previously never thought 
much about Grandmother, in this crisis the latter frequently seems 
to come to her with words of advice. The baby recovers, and Kath- 
erine and her husband are completely reconciled. Laura is much af- 
fected by the whole incident; and when she and honest Allen Rine- 
miller, happening to be out in a terrible storm together, come upon 
old Oscar Lutz just as he is struck by lightning, the full meaning of 
life at last overtakes her. She throws Uncle Henry into the discard; 
marries the worthy Allen; and, we are not surprised to learn, in spite 
of bearing five children in about as many years, she keeps on with 
her writing, gets her stories published, and by the end of the book 
has begun to acquire something of a literary reputation. 

Now what is wrong with all this? One may grant that snobbish- 
ness is an evil, that love is better than riches, that it is wiser for a 
prospective writer to stay on his native heath than to run off to 
New York, and that football players may make excellent husbands. 
No true American would think of denying any of these contentions. 
The trouble is that the examples don’t fit the theses they are sup- 
posed to illustrate. When Laura marries Allen Rinemiller, he is no 
longer outside of the “‘best”’ society but, as a college hero and member 
of the leading fraternity, could be accepted anywhere; there is no 
real conflict between love and ambition, as she has never responded 
to Allen’s advances in more than the most tepid manner; as to her 
literary ability, it is pure fiction, since she has never had an original 
idea or uttered an original phrase in the whole volume. We are asked 
to believe that the shallow and selfish Katherine is transformed into 
the most devoted of wives and mothers by the mere fact that her 
baby falls ill at a critical moment—plus, of course, the assistance of 
Grandmother. It takes a little more, one must admit, to convert the 
equally shallow and selfish Laura; that feat requires the aid of Grand- 
mother, Katherine’s baby, and the sight of the old man struck by 
lightning. But in both cases Mrs. Aldrich shows us individuals that 
have developed in one direction over a long course of years and then 
are suddenly changed into their opposites by a few lucky accidents 
just in time for the happy ending. In other words, she plays fast and 
loose with her characters and with her readers. 
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Women are popularly supposed to be more sentimental than men. 
However, that may be, it is at least equally true that, when men do 
go in for sentimentality, they do so with an exuberance that leaves 
women far in the rear. Compared with any of Lloyd Douglas’ 
stories, A White Bird Flying is grim Zolaesque realism. Mrs. Al- 
drich’s characters have some faint resemblance to human beings; 
Dr. Douglas’ are frankly puppets, dancing often rather frantically 
on strings deftly pulled by their creator while he projects fine, reson- 
ant words into their gaping mouths. 

Dr. Douglas, like George Eliot, did not take up novel-writing un- 
til late in life. But at that point his likeness to George Eliot ceases. 
Before the appearance of his first novel he had been for twenty years 
a Lutheran-Congregational minister in various large cities Akron, 
Washington, D.C., Los Angeles, and Montreal. In 1929 he repeated 
the discovery, made earlier by Ralph Connor and others, that it is 
possible to preach more popular sermons through fiction than from 
the pulpit. One might select any one of his books for analysis with 
identical results, but it would seem fairest to take the most popular 
of all, Green Light, which appeared in 1935. 

Dr. Douglas’ world is far from the “lone prai-rie”’ of Mrs. Aldrich; 
it is a world of big cities, with steamships chugging, taxicabs honk- 
ing, hotels athronging, but always with cool, quiet hospitals close 
to the center. In one such, the Parkside, work young Dr. Newell 
Paige and his revered chief, Dr. Endicott. Dr. Paige is attracted by 
the unusual cheerfulness of one of his patients, a Mrs. Dexter, who 
tells him vaguely of a gospel of ‘“‘personal adequacy”’ which she 
learned from a certain Dean Harcourt, of Trinity Cathedral. When 
it comes time for her operation, Dr. Endicott, who has had some re- 
cent losses on the stock exchange, is so unnerved by them that he 
bungles the job but manages to make it appear that Paige was at 
fault. The latter, overcome by Mrs. Dexter’s death and by his loss 
of faith in his chief, disappears from the hospital. Eventually, he 
finds his way to Dean Harcourt. In the interview Paige, hitherto a 
stout materialist, is bowled over by the Dean’s quaint philosophy of 
evolution (adapted, without acknowledgment, from Gerald Heard). 
According to it, evolution has proceeded by courage and will. The 
boldest fish one day crawled up on the land, liked it, and decided to 
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stay there, growing lungs, legs, and a tail to suit its needs. Aeons 
later, the boldest mammals climbed up in trees and grew into mon- 
keys. After still more aeons, the boldest monkeys climbed down 
again and became men. Now, will Newell Paige be false to such an- 
cestors? Let the “Great Parade” go on, says the Dean—he is good 
at slogans—and Newell Paige with it. Bucked up by this discourse, 
Dr. Paige departs, meets Mrs. Dexter’s daughter Phyllis, and the two 
fall in love at first sight. But Phyllis has heard that Paige was re- 
sponsible for her mother’s death; and he, fresh from the Dean, is too 
noble to tell her the truth. She dismisses him rudely; and he, once 
more completely cast down, goes out to Montana, where he is per- 
suaded to join the staff of a government experiment station which is 
engaged in a hazardous investigation of an infectious fever caused by 
poisonous wood ticks. Paige expects to die and doesn’t much care; 
let the Great Parade go on without him—better that than being with- 
out Phyllis. 

But good old Dean Harcourt is quite as resourceful as dead Grand- 
mother Deal. Having wormed the true story of the operation out of 
Paige in their interview, he manages indirectly to let Phyllis know 
of it. Then, learning where Paige is, he gets Phyllis a teaching job 
in Paige’s neighborhood, so that she can meet the now absolved sur- 
geon and fall in love all over again. Finally, Dr. Endicott, also falling 
under the Dean’s influence, hears of Paige’s hazardous occupation 
and at once writes to him, promising to take the blame for Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s death and inviting him back to his safe job at the Parkside. 
Wedding bells, wedding bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells. 

The same kind of cheap messianism appears in every one of Dr. 
Douglas’ novels. In The Magnificent Obsession the savior’s role is 
filled by a dead surgeon; in Forgive Us Our Trespasses, by a dead 
mother; in White Banners by a servant girl (page The Servant in the 
House and The Passing of the Third Floor Back!) ; in his most recent 
work, Disputed Passage, it takes three surgeons to do full justice to 
it. Always there are the impossible characters and overnight con- 
versions, the lucky accidents, and the endings of health, wealth, and 
happiness, surrounded by a mingled atmosphere of anesthetics and 
sanctity. 

A shrewd reviewer of Green Light in the Atlantic Bookshelf com- 
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mented on the “flavor of spiritual Fascism” in Dr. Douglas’ work. 
One does not wish to win an easy victory by “smearing” Dr. Douglas 
with an unpopular epithet. It is certainly most unlikely that he will 
ever imitate Father Coughlin. On the contrary, if we go into the 
second World War, one may safely prophesy that he will be making 
three-minute speeches on behalf of the righteous cause. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to note that shortly after Hitler’s first rise to 
power, Dr. Douglas delivered an address at Allison University, in 
which he used the following words: 

“The will of the people,” for some time expressed throughout most of our 
western world by the action of representative assemblies, is, at present, a de- 
batable procedure. More and more, the people themselves have become dis- 
trustful of the wisdom and effectiveness of the governments which they, them- 
selves, were presumed to have created. .... Aroused and enraged, the public 
seeks a way out. Dictatorships are becoming popular. ... . It is not important 
that the majority should take cognizance of these matters. The minority, how- 
ever, who have become custodians of the sacred trust which requires them to be 
alert to the crying needs of their time, must give themselves to the earnest study 
of these conditions. 

This doctrine of the élite minority, elsewhere in the speech iden- 
tified with the propertied class, is, of course, the central thesis of 
fascism. How completely Dr. Douglas regards himself as a member 
of the élite is shown by the ending of one of his earlier religious books, 
These Sayings of Mine (1926): “I think I see some carmine-stained 
footprints on the path that we must tread who have become con- 
scious of our appointment as torch-bearers in our own generation. 
.... There may be some other way for some other people, but there 
can never be any other way for us.” 

The distance between those pretty “carmine-stained footprints” 
and the “blood-stained wings” of Mrs. Aldrich’s White Bird meas- 
ures the distance between the two writers. It is clearly the woman 
who has the more “masculine mind” of the two. But both alike are 
blind leaders of the blind, preaching reliance on sentimentality, lucky 
accidents, and fake messiahs. The suggestion of fascism in the case 
of Dr. Douglas is, of course, not to be taken too literally. It is of- 
fered merely to indicate that ideas, like birds, flock together and that 
even popular novels are not unrelated to more serious matters. How 
great is the actual influence exerted by the wearers of the tinsel 
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crown is hard to tell. Fortunately, most of their readers do not take 
their works as seriously as do the authors. Probably their usual in- 
fluence is merely to promote, in minor degree, a kind of fatty degen- 
eration of the intelligence. But, to repeat: The disease is not neces- 
sarily fatal; if taken in time, it may be successfully checked; it may 


even, in some cases, be entirely cured. 





MAKING MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOL 
ELEANOR D. CHILD’ 


Every teacher is eager, of course, to find means of making school 
work more vital, practical, and appealing. We feel that producing 
motion pictures in the school has helped us to accomplish this. This 
new medium is rapidly gaining favor in many places, as testified by 
the survey made by Mr. Hardy R. Finch under the auspices of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. During the last two years 
we have been asked many questions regarding the making of school 
films. 

One of the queries we often receive is: “How might we start 
such a project?” The faculty adviser of the school’s camera club 
or of the photoplay appreciation club or the teacher of some class 
might mention that a number of schools have groups to make motion 
pictures. Usually things will then begin to happen, for the idea of 
making movies greatly appeals to students. First, a committee 
should investigate the work done by other schools. Then the club 
or class members should estimate what the necessary equipment 
would cost, and plans should be made for raising these funds. Final- 
ly, a group might interview the principal, laying before him this 
definite information together with plans for the first movie. After 
permission has been obtained, those who wish to make the movies 
may form themselves into a subsidiary organization with its own 
committees and officers. The president of such a group in our school 
is called the production manager, while the officer who might be 

* Director of audio-visual department, Greenwich, Conn., and teacher of English 


in the Greenwich High School. 
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likened to the vice-president is named the assistant production man- 
ager. The next step is one of education. Books, magazines, and 
pamphlets containing information on how to make amateur movies 
should be read. Professional movies and amateur films should be 
studied to determine what makes them pleasing or ineffective. 

In some localities classes in movie-making have been instituted 
as a course in a trade school. This year we have started a regular 
class in motion pictures as an English elective, and part of the work 
is the making of an amateur film. In other places a movie-making 
group has grown out of an English project to produce a movie from 
a book or from an original story written by the class. Of course, there 
are many methods of starting such a group, but some procedure such 
as that outlined might be followed. 

A second question often is: ‘‘How much about movie-making does 
a leader have to know when the group begins production?” I am 
always ashamed to reply that I scarcely knew the difference between 
a camera and a projector. The original members who ferreted out 
much of the necessary information intensely enjoyed that part of 
the work, for it is always fun to be the first person in a group to 
discover a valuable bit of knowledge. Their solving of technical 
problems gave them worth-while experience in formulating and test- 
ing different methods of attack. In general, the more the leader 
knows on the subject, the better the pictures are bound to be, of 
course. I’d certainly advise securing a person with experience, if 
possible. What is needed is a leader who is enthusiastic, level 
headed, and blessed with the gift of being able to make others work 
and enjoy it, for there is no denying that considerable work is at- 
tached to any movie-making project. Only when this work seems 
fun and is well divided, will the project truly succeed. 

Another question frequently asked is: “Where may one obtain 
the most useful information about the techniques of movie-making?”’ 
We found the manual published by the Amateur Cinema League ex- 
tremely valuable. They are located at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. The magazine which they publish, called Moviemakers, 
is also very helpful. Besides, they will review and criticize films 
made by members and answer any technical questions. The Four 
Star Club, the junior branch of the National Board of Review of 
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Motion Pictures, at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, sends monthly 
pamphlets to its members, telling what other schools are doing with 
motion pictures. They hold a contest every year for the best movie 
made by a school club. This fall Eastman Kodak Company has 
issued a book entitled How To Make Better Movies. For beginners I 
like this book better than any other I have read. There are quite a 
few good books on amateur movie-making listed in the bibliography 
of motion pictures, which is obtainable through Educational and 
Recreational Guides, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Home Movies 
and the American Cinematographer, magazines published in Holly- 
wood, have helped us. We also like Filmo Topics, the free magazine 
issued by Bell and Howell Company, 1842 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Catalogues of movie-making equipment are always studied 
avidly by our members, for they enjoy comparing the products 
manufactured by rival concerns, and they sometimes obtain excel- 
lent ideas from these. Amateur cinema enthusiasts always seem 
glad to be asked questions, and much of practical value may be 
learned from them. Intelligent salesmen in movie stores have con- 
tributed to our knowledge, although we realize how necessary it is 
to check their statements. Probably this experience of checking 
statements made in good faith has been one of the worth-while ex- 
periences of our students. 

A fourth question we are asked is: “Should 35-mm., 16-mm., or 
8-mm. equipment be purchased?”’ The 35-mm. cameras, films, and 
projectors are very much more expensive than the other two sizes; 
very few amateurs use 35-mm. today. The 8-mm. equipment is much 
cheaper and is excellent if the pictures are to be shown only in a 
classroom. However, even though one starts with films to show in 
small rooms, one will soon want to make movies for the whole school 
to see. Therefore, we strongly advise the 16-mm. size, the standard 
size for school projection and production. Other sizes, such as 9} 
mm., can be disregarded because they are so rarely used in this 
country. 

The fifth problem for some is: “Should we attempt a sound 
film?’’ Usually pupils, not knowing the complications involved in 
making a sound film, wish to produce one immediately. Sound cam- 
eras are expensive and too difficult for a school production group. 
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However, there are ways of imitating a sound track which are easy to 
manage and add much to any silent film. A speaker may be stationed 
on the stage behind a curtain or in the projection booth and may talk 
over a public address system; most sound projectors have attach- 
ments through which a speaker may talk. Records may be played 
on a turntable or on an ordinary phonograph. Fading records in and 
out while a student is commentating is especially effective. If a rec- 
ord-maker is available, sound effects, music, and conversation may 
be synchronized with the film; sixteen-inch records are most satis- 
factory. 

The sixth question usually asked is: “What is the cost of a 
school production?” This is difficult to answer, for reports of movie- 
makers vary greatly on this point. We started with a capital of 
approximately $125, and with that we were able to buy enough 
film for a forty-minute show, some lighting equipment, a second- 
hand camera, which is still running well, incidentally, and a few 
minor items. We were fortunate in being allowed to use the school 
projector and screen, for if we had had to buy these, our initial ex- 
penses would have been from $60 to $150 greater. The first year 
we gave two rented shows at which we charged admission. There are 
quite a number of entertainment films that are worth showing in 
schools, if there is no objection to raising money in this way. Lately, 
we have been able to keep the enterprise solvent by charging admis- 
sion to the movies we have made. We have been fortunate in having 
some of our members buy cameras which were far superior to the 
second-hand one I mentioned. However, there is one drawback, for it 
seems risky for anyone except the owner to use one of these expen- 
sive cameras. Recently our school board granted a sum of money 
for the purchase of an excellent camera. When estimating the prob- 
able cost of a picture, we allow an average of $6.00 or $7.00 per 100 
feet of film, or four minutes of running-time. Remember that film, 
a splicer, projector, camera, and screen are all the equipment nec- 
essary to start with. If indoor movies are to be made, lights will 
also be needed. Some schools have produced fifteen-minute movie 
shows with a capital of $25 by using borrowed or rented equipment. 

A seventh question often is: ‘‘What mistakes should one guard 
against?’’ We made the error of allowing almost anyone to join 
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the group; consequently we had some members who did more harm 
than good. There is a tendency to have too many workers on the 
set, because so many want to help. The work goes much more 
efficiently if turns are taken and there is only one person on the 
camera, perhaps one person to direct the acting, a script secretary, 
an errand boy, and two persons on the lights, with another to ob- 
tain light readings if an exposure meter is used. More than five to 
seven on a crew at one time cause confusion; two are often sufficient 
for taking outdoor films. 

On our first production we did not allow enough time for titling 
and editing, so we did them poorly and had to work overtime to 
finish the picture for its scheduled showing. Now we know that 
Hollywood is wise in allowing more time for editing than for shoot- 
ing, and we do likewise. At first we thought that we could take con- 
siderable footage on one day. For our first comedy we made a de- 
tailed schedule, but were never able to follow it, because we did not 
allow for the fact that the leading lady is likely to be out of school 
with a cold, the weather may be impossible for taking an outdoor 
scene, and other emergencies may arise. We had announced that its 
title would be “‘Trouble or Nothing” and that we would have it 
ready to show in two months, but it took about four months to com- 
plete. In the meantime we met with all sorts of jibes on the implica- 
tions of its title. Now we make no public announcements about com- 
ing attractions until the picture is finished, and we allow double the 
time we think we shall need. 

We had considerable trouble with different titling methods and are 
not sure yet that we have discovered the best system. (We have gone 
back to using a title board.) If we had made more thorough inquiries 
first, we might have avoided some of these errors. We have also 
made the mistake of using several kinds of film on one picture, which 
gave uneven effects. Our first football pictures were made at the 
regular speed of sixteen frames a second and the effects were very 
unsatisfactory. Finally, we realized that we ought to take them on a 
camera that could be set on twenty-four or thirty-two frames a 
second. We had to learn from experience just how slowly to “pan.” 
Although we had read that it must be done slowly, we did not realize 
just how slowly. Of course there are many other details, but these 
were our chief difficulties. 
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The final question is perhaps not so frequently asked directly of 
those who have rushed in where angels fear to tread, but it is 
nevertheless rightly paramount in people’s minds and can often be 
read between the lines of the letters we receive: “Do the results 
warrant the expenses and energies involved?” We believe that they 
do. Maybe someday a Ph.D. thesis will measure quite accurately 
just what are the gains. But in the meantime we are attempting 
to evaluate in a vague way some of the results. It seems to us 
that the students gain practical experiences in planning their budg- 
et, raising the money, and spending their funds as wisely as pos- 
sible. It is often amusing to hear them argue over the advantages 
of two kinds of film or the different ways to title a picture. 

The pupils who engage in this work have to co-operate with one 
another and with other organizations, or there is dire trouble. We 
had two boys who always caused annoyance because they disagreed 
violently on the placement of the lights, and shooting was often 
held up while they argued. Finally the production manager had 
them take an afternoon to discuss matters, study their results in 
recent films, and reach an agreement. Another boy had serious 
differences with one of his teachers, until it was discovered that she 
was a movie enthusiast and wanted some pictures taken of her 
extracurricular activity. He thought that he might “get in right,”’ 
as he expressed it, if he made some really good pictures for her. 
Since then I have noticed no more disgust in his voice when he 
mentions her name, and I have also noticed that his grades in her 
subject have improved greatly. 

Because students have a pride in their organization, letters to busi- 
ness concerns or to pupils in other schools seem to be very care- 
fully written—I sometimes think much better written than if they 
were done as a class assignment. Working with cameras, exposure 
meters, projectors, and title apparatus often seems to make for hab- 
its of greater precision. It is impossible to calculate how much poise 
gained by these students can be attributed to their interviews with 
people to arrange for movie work, but it must give them valuable ex- 
periences. By making a motion picture they very noticeably become 
much more expert in evaluating professional movies; they develop 
their appreciation of story structure, photography, settings, acting, 
and sometimes musical accompaniment. 
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A picture that we made for the local Red Cross chapter showed 
students what that organization is doing in the community and 
introduced them to some civic problems. Working out a plot for 
a comedy about school pupils carried them into amusing and valu- 
able discussions about the problems of boys and girls of high- 
school age. Two school newsreels that we produced were shown 
at parent-teacher association meetings and gave many parents for 
the first time a good idea of class and extra-curricular activities. 
A class prophecy in the form of a movie afforded an amusing pro- 
gram on one Class Day. 

The production group makes pictures of each football game. 
Every Friday night the players study the shots of the previous game. 
At this time they also go over the films taken of games played in 
former years with the opponents whom they will meet the next day. 
Our coach says that they won at least one game this year because 
they were able to analyze a play from the movie of the previous 
year. Perhaps winning football games is getting rather far away 
from what we started to list as possible gains from movie-mak- 
ing, but it is a big point in the minds of the pupils. 

One of our boys earned money during the summer by producing a 
2,200-foot color film for the local recreation board. A second member 
made money recently by taking a movie for a firemen’s convention. 
Another member, who was graduated in June, now has a job with a 
motion-picture supply company; his club experience fitted him for 
this position. 

Last spring we started a safety film at the invitation of the board 
of education. The Red Cross has just asked us to add a few scenes 
to the original film we produced for them. The visiting teachers are 
conferring with a committee from our club who will plan a scenario 
and make a film showing the work of their organization. The scena- 
rio for a mystery is under way—a good scenario is always one of our 
biggest problems and occupies much of our time. The health depart- 
ment would like to have us make a film on general hygiene. 

In closing, I should like to predict that the time is coming when 
almost every school will have a group to make motion pictures, just 
as it has a school newspaper, a magazine, and a dramatic society. 
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DOES THE HIGH SCHOOL PREPARE 
FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH? 


J. W. BEATTIE’ 


A frequent criticism of the high school of today made by those 
iigher institutions which accept graduates from the secondary 
schools is that the English preparation is inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the college level. Keenly sensitive to this censure in so far 
as it applied to our own former students, and eager to do whatever 
possible to correct the weaknesses, we at Palmerton High School 
established for one semester during 1937-38 an experimental class in 
theme-writing, designed to provide opportunities for adequate prac- 
tice in putting thoughts on paper in a form that was at once gram- 
matically correct and rhetorically superior. Organization of this 
class followed an informal survey among visiting graduates which 
indicated that composition work was the one thing which they found 
most troublesome in their first year’s work. 

The decision to provide special opportunities in theme-writing was 
not made because we felt that the prospective college student was 
more in need of such work than the noncollege student. Indeed the 
latter, it seemed to us, should have the greater attention because he 
would not have the advantages of further drill in the matter of com- 
position. The smaller group of college-going graduates, however, 
was the more clamorous for reform, and the class was the natural 
result. 

Widespread interest in the work of the class was indicated both 
by the immediate response and by the favorable comments from 
students and parents alike. Consequently, during the present school 
year’ schedule arrangements were made to allow for two periods dur- 
ing the week in order to assure to as many Seniors as possible the 
opportunity to join the group. At the same time, we felt that we 
should have something more definite than the mere opinions of for- 


* Member of the English department of the Palmerton (Pa.) High School. 
1938-39. 
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mer students as the basis for our work, and, after careful considera- 
tion, a questionnaire was mailed to every college where one or more 
of our graduates were enrolled requesting specific information on the 
work of each one and asking for some general comments on English 
preparation. 

Surprisingly enough, replies were received from every one of the 
twenty-eight colleges’ to which letters were sent. A few returned 
only the completed questionnaire without comment; most took time 
to add some general criticisms of the precollege training of incoming 
Freshmen. Not so surprising was the fact that, although our gradu- 
ates go to twenty-eight different and widely scattered colleges repre- 
senting a divergent range of interests and an unusually wide variety 
of demands in Freshman composition, each of the college English 
teachers apparently felt that high-school preparation should be so 
standardized as to assure him a group of incoming students who will 
fit into his routine with as little friction as possible. 

“T find that the greatest lack in our Freshman is in grammar,” ran 
one comment, and it continues: ‘‘My experience is that a very few 
come to us particularly well trained in grammar. But the over- 
whelming majority of students evince practically no knowledge of 
the subject. They often do not know even the parts of speech. I 
believe that grammar is suffering the most in college preparation.” 
Another teacher declared that ‘“‘the chief difficulty, beyond the crud- 
est of errors, is perhaps in general organization.”” From still another 
college comes the complaint that “‘students are not so much at fault 
grammatically as they are empty of ideas. My struggle has been 
against a sleepy and easy rhetoric.” A fourth professor declared, 
“We should like to have our incoming Freshmen able to read and 
write. Some possess only third-grade reading ability; many only 
sixth. Too many cannot spell, put periods at ends of sentences, or 
avoid gross grammatical errors.” 

On the other side of the picture we have one college telling us that 
“in most cases, high schools are sending out people who have little 
difficulty with the study of the classics and literature. The great 
majority are also well prepared to do ordinary writing.”’ 

And so the comments run. None is directed against a specific 


3 Sixteen of these colleges were Pennsylvania institutions, while the rest were scat- 
tered over seven states and the District of Columbia. 
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school, for one professor declared that “three hundred Freshmen 
have all these faults [listed in the questionnaire], more or less,” and 
another wrote that “‘students unanimously report that they have not 
had enough writing in high school.’’ It is for this reason that we feel 
the results of our inquiry will be of interest to other schools. 

The first question we asked was this: “How do the following stu- 
dents’ marks in college English compare with the marks in other 
college subjects taken by them during their enrolment in your col- 
lege?’’ Below the question the name of each Palmerton graduate en- 
rolled in the college addressed was listed, and the person responsible 
for filling out the blank was asked to check whether each student 
ranked “Much Better,” “Better,” “Equal,” “‘Poorer,”’ or “Much 
Poorer’ in English than in his other subjects. The twenty-eight 
colleges with ninety-one of our graduates answered as follows: 


Much Better.......... 3 ee agi a 
ee 13 Much Poorer.......... 9 
adic oa waaalee's 30 ee 5 


In view of the fact that many pupils are normally poorer in English 
than in other subjects, these results are not unusual, nor do they 
necessarily show any definite lack of preparation. In order to check 
this matter further, we considered next the records made by each of 
the ninety-one students during four years of high school, and rated 
them on the same question and according to the same scale, with the 
following results: 


Much Better.......... 0 eae — 
eran: ee atid lite catnl 3 Much Poorer.......... 1 
ee 


The indications here are that many of our students apparently 
changed in college—some for the better, some for the worse. 

Of far greater importance to us was the second question: “How 
do the following students’ marks in college English compare with 
the English marks made by others taking the same course?”’ for the 
answers to this query should indicate conclusively whether or not our 
graduates are inferior to those of other schools. Results here were as 
follows: 


Much Better..... see, Re 22 
PN a ised waearndwche 17 Mucii Poorer...... coe. BS 


Ee 
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Out of ninety-one students, it will be seen that fifty-five, decidedly 
more than half, are equal to or better than others in the same classes. 
For a complete picture, the high-school records were again consulted 
with the second question in mind, and the following quite different 
chart is the result: 


Much Better.... — rs 9 
Better. ... . 37 Much Poorer..... ° 
Equal..... eT Ss 


It must be remembered, of course, that usually only those students 
in the upper quartiles of the class go to college; and, whereas they 
have been for four years in competition with high-school pupils who, 
for the most part, have had scholastic records inferior to their own, 
they find in college that the competition is much keener, and their 
showing is not always equal to that which they made in secondary 
school. Thus, a student of any high school who has shown ability 
superior to that of his classmates may manage to hold a regular 
place on the honor roll; but, when the same student’s abilities are 
measured in comparison with those of the best material from all the 
high schools represented in the average college classroom, he fre- 
quently shows a marked inferiority. The tables indicate that twenty- 
one Palmerton students who rated “Better” or “Much Better” in 
high school dropped in the college ranking. Moreover, many who 
were “‘Average”’ in high school dropped into the “Poorer” or ‘Much 
Poorer” grouping. 

It is possible, of course, to draw some comfort from the fact that 
more than half of our graduates show ratings of average or better, 
and we could very smugly determine that we ought to be satisfied 
with things as they are. Or we could decide that, since all college 
Freshmen have the same weaknesses, it must be the college standards 
which are at fault. The natural conclusion, then, would be that the 
higher institution ought to make some concessions. 

On the other hand, we might just as readily decide to raise our 
own standards and improve our own facilities so that the number of 
those ranked as “Poorer” or ““Much Poorer”’ will be greatly dimin- 
ished. It was for this purpose that we asked the colleges to list the 
greatest weaknesses of incoming Freshmen—not Palmerton High 
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School students alone, but all students. Seventeen suggested faults 
were Offered in the questionnaire. These faults and the number of 
colleges which checked each are given in the following chart: 


Violation of unity in sentences......... ~— 
Violation of unity in paragraphs.......... . 16 
Violation of unity in whole compositions. . . . . 10 
Violation of coherence in sentences...... 16 
Violation of coherence in paragraphs...... , . 14 
Violation of coherence in whole compositions....... 10 
Violation of emphasis in sentences........ 7 
Violation of emphasis in paragraphs... . . 8 
Violation of emphasis in whole compositions 5 
Sentences too short. 7 
Sentences too long............. a oasmnes ° 
Lack of variety in sentence structure..... 17 
Grammatical errors in case...... oe 13 
Grammatical errors in agreement ..... 22 
Spelling faults........... A oe 17 
Punctuation faults.... Sah Gahaiae . 22 
Inadequate vocabulary.......... ee . 21 


In addition, a variety of other faults were noted by those who com- 
pleted the questionnaire. Chief among these was the suggestion that 
many college Freshmen have not learned to read, or that they have 
extremely poor reading habits. ‘Students fail,” insisted one teacher, 
“because of fundamental sentence weakness, revealing itself in bad 
punctuation, incomplete sentences, sentences without structure, etc. 
Low passing grades are often caused by poor vocabulary and childish 
thinking, which often appears in short sentences, poor vocabulary, 
lack of unity in paragraphs and whole compositions, repetitions, and 
similar errors.’’ Another suggested that “the most common error 
among students in composition is the failure to be specific—pupils 
are permitted to be too general. This is closely connected with the 
student’s failure to understand the nature of the paragraph.”’ One 
other teacher added “inexperience in writing, slovenly manuscript 
preparation, and inability to revise and improve work”’ as common 
faults. 

Members of our special class in theme-writing have been made 
acutely aware of these faults by specific references to their own com- 
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positions, for every theme submitted is critically analyzed and in- 
dividual suggestions for improvement offered. With proper co-opera- 
tion, this scheme will unquestionably result in improved essays— 
something more nearly approaching the college level. High-school 
Seniors, though, are notoriously self-sufficient, and it is not strange 
that only a very few of the students sense the need for active partici- 
pation in the work of the group. In 1937-38 there were thirty who 
reported for the opening sessions of the purely voluntary, noncredit 
class despite the fact that it was scheduled before school hours. Less 
than five remained until the end of the semester, however. 

Believing that a great share of the difficulty lay in the hour of 
meeting, two periods during school hours were arranged this year,‘ 
and all prospective college students who showed an interest in join- 
ing the group were able to fit one or the other of the periods into their 
schedules. And yet, despite a wide variety of emergency “‘treat- 
ments”’ intended to stimulate interest in the class and to motivate 
the work, the total number of themes submitted has gradually be- 
come less and less until now comparatively few of the twenty-five 
Seniors enrolled do anything at all. 

Unless such a course in theme-writing can be made a necessary 
prerequisite to college certification, we shall probably have to seek 
the solution to the problem of providing more adequately for the 
needs of the precollege student by supplying work in the regular 
English classes, taking more time to analyze themes and less to ana- 
lyze literature. 


4 1938-39. 























CREATIVE WRITING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 
MARGUERITE MALM" 


Most creative writing classes are elective and as such draw stu- 
dents who have some little inclination, at least, toward self-expres- 
sion through writing. Consequently, those who take only the re- 
quired courses in English are often the inarticulate, especially as far 
as their appreciations are concerned, and are the very ones who need 
most the release that creative activity brings. Such work should, I 
believe, be made a part of the regular English class. This is what we 
have done in our junior high school department. 

The general plan followed resolves itself into three parts: from the 
first of the year we encourage those who do some writing at home to 
bring in their manuscripts; in the composition unit we work toward 
establishing competency in handling the sentence; following this, we 
try to stimulate all to do creative writing. I shall consider each of 
these in detail. 

I 

No class is ever without at least one student who writes at home 
for his own pleasure. To that student the teacher is appealing when 
she says: “I know some of you have things at home you have writ- 
ten. I should like to read them. If you care to bring me some, I'll let 
no one else see them—unless you would be willing to have me read 
them to the class without revealing your name. And I'll write you a 
note about each one, telling what I think is good about it and what I 
think might be improved. This drawer in my desk will be our ‘manu- 
script drawer,’ and you may slip your papers in there.” 

I never fail to get some response to this, and generally the child is 
eager to have his paper read to the class. First, however, I read it 
privately, writing on it in good form a criticism consisting of a men- 
tion of the child’s purpose in writing, an estimate of how he has suc- 


t Supervisor of student teaching in junior high school English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minn. 
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ceeded, and, finally, suggestions for improvement. Of course, I give 
it no grade. I read it to the class, hoping that others will be stimu- 
lated by it to write; consequently I emphasize my enthusiasm for 
what is good and minimize or omit entirely my adverse criticism. 
This has the added purpose of impressing on them excellence rather 
than fault. At times, however, if I am sure that it will not be dis- 
couraging, I read my complete criticism first and then the paper. 

I feel that each manuscript deserves the teacher’s careful ap- 
praisal, but since English teachers are often overburdened with the 
correcting of papers, I suggest an alternative: After some practice 
has given the teacher skill in seeing the child’s purpose and in seeing 
in what ways he has succeeded, she can, with the writers’ assent, 
select a paper or two from the drawer every day, read it to the class, 
and give her evaluation of it orally. 

As the class comes to realize more and more the teacher’s genuine 
appreciation of what they write, there will be a growing response to 
her invitation to bring in manuscripts. Here is one from the seventh 
grade with the criticism given it: 


A FELINE COMPANION 


My favorite friend and playmate is an object which many scorn, a cat. Oh, 
I will admit they are sly and seem to show no affection, but that trait is only 
on the surface, resulting from a cat’s tremendous pride. I believe that they are 
fully as affectionate as other pets, but for some unknown reason, do not like 
to show it. My theory is confirmed by the friendship of my cat, Polly, who like 
all others of her tribe possesses a sly, not-to-be-trusted nature, but I think that 
she pushed that to the background long ago by proving to have a never-ending 
supply of entertainment. She does not mind water and we have actually 
washed her twice, with very little struggle on either part. Perhaps this was due 
to the fact that she has never been frightened by having water thrown at her, 
or slipping into it. 

Polly sleeps on a blanket at the foot of my bed, and usually stays there, but 
one morning she was running about and disturbing us; so I shut her in the 
bathroom, but when I went to let her out she had locked the door! This she did 
by turning a small handle under the door knob. Evidently she jumped and 
happened to hit it. 

A cat is never the slave of man; she is an equal, and to avoid owning a surly 
animal I have treated my cats as such by talking to them, giving them liberty 
(within a certain measure), and being patient, and with the exception of one 
“rambunctious” Tommy, I have owned very satisfactory cats. 
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CRITICISM 

I believe you had two purposes in writing this paper: to tell us about cats 
in general and to tell us about your cat, Polly. In regard to the first, I respect 
your opinion, for I can see that it is based upon sound experience. In regard to 
the second, I feel that you have made us know Polly as you must know her. 
That is a good achievement. 

You have not, however, taken as good care of your reader as you might. Your 
having two purposes instead of one is confusing to him. You get his mind set 
for hearing about your pet, and then you talk about all cats. And when your 
reader is adjusted to that, you change again. It isn’t fair to mislead us as you 
do. You mention a “never-ending supply of entertainment” and we look 
forward to hearing of some; then you tell of your cat’s docility when having a 
bath. You suggest at the beginning that you are going to tell us about your 
“favorite friend and playmate” and yet you conclude by giving rules for the 
treatment of all cats. 

Next time, think first of what one idea you want to give your reader. Then 
put nothing in that doesn’t help you in your purpose. I am anxious to see the 
improvement that will come as a result. 


II 


When I begin the unit on composition in the English class, my 
chief objective is to give the students competency in handling the 
sentence. I try to make it a tool of which they have the mastery. 
To do this I give them practice in finding the exactly right word, in 
making a sentence compact and smooth, in writing without unneces- 
sary repetition. Along with this we have much drill in punctuation, 
the methods used being intended to further that command of the 
sentence. 

First, I work to make the class conscious of the value of the exact 
word. The devices are innumerable. Many that I suggest here are 
old, but they have the virtue of being very effective. Once I brought 
into Grade VII a large and colorful Mickey Mouse. Everyone was 
audibly delighted. I said, ““Do you think you could write a descrip- 
tion of Mickey Mouse that would give the reader as much pleasure 
as seeing him has given you? For example, how would you describe 
his eyes?” As suggestions were received, they were criticized—first 
by the teacher, and then more and more frequently by the class—for 
their exactness. The dictionary and Roget’s Thesaurus were con- 
sulted. When a satisfactory phrase was agreed upon, the students 
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were asked to describe another feature. As soon as the idea of exact- 
ness had taken hold, they were given time to write a complete de- 
scription. As these were being worked upon, I walked around the 
class, making suggestions of this kind: ‘‘You have repeated here,”’ 
“T think you can find a better word than this,” etc. After these 
themes were copied in ink many of them were read to the class, who 
were told to watch for and mention especially apt words and phrases. 

To make students aware of how telling a good adjective or adverb 
can be, I have let them go to the window to look at a tree, a cloud, a 
shadow and suggest descriptive adjectives. We have done the same 
thing with voices of various students, with colors in the room, with 
days, with footsteps in the hall (made by an obliging volunteer), with 
facial expressions. They learn to choose their verbs with more care 
in an exercise like this: I write on the board, “The boy went home.” 
They suggest more interesting verbs, and we get, “The boy scurried 
home,” ““The boy meandered home,” etc. I give them sentences with 
drab words and they re-write, supplying more interesting ones. I 
have them give orally sentences that are exciting, quiet, etc. They 
consider it a special treat when I let them play ‘““What Am I?” orally 
or in writing. Each child chooses some object, perhaps an animal, of 
which he composes a brief description. The class, hearing it, guess 
the subject. This may not sound intriguing, perhaps, but the seventh 
graders find it decidedly so. 

Following this type of work I begin an intensive campaign to get 
the class away from the simple, baby-like sentences they tend to use 
for expression. Here are some typical procedures: Put on the board 
good sentences, each having only one independent clause. Ask the 
class what the writer is most concerned about saying in each sen- 
tence. Suggest that another writer might feel something else more 
important. Thus, in the sentence, “‘When John finally reached home, 
tired and discouraged, he found, much to his disgust, that the door 
was locked,” underline “much to his disgust.” Ask them to revise 
the sentence, making that information the most important. Have 
them give their sentences orally, as, “When John finally reached 
home, tired and discouraged, he was disgusted to find the door 
locked.” 

Similarly, list details on the board. Have the class combine them 
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all into one sentence and, when the sentences are given, ask the 
listeners to decide what detail was made the point of the sentence. 
Give compound sentences which are to be re-written as simple sen- 
tences with compound predicates. Give sentences in which the order 
of details is to be reversed. Write on the board a barren sentence, 
listing with it many details. Have the class combine the two, putting 
the details in specified places. Put on the board rambling, wordy 
sentences and have the class suggest words that may be omitted. 
Put on the board the sentence that has no subordination and ar- 
rangement but rather just the continued attachment of new ideas; 
show the class how it can be improved. Read an interesting para- 
graph and let them see how much of it they can get smoothly into 
one sentence. Display an interesting object. Let them write as full 
a description as possible in one sentence. Whenever the work is writ- 
ten and not oral many or all of the sentences should be read aloud for 
criticism. The proficiency gained in Grade VII may not be remark- 
able, but the eighth graders, usually down to the poorest pupil, de- 
velop a skill that is gratifying. 

As soon as possible after writing has started, I tell the class that no 
word is to be repeated within five or six lines of itself, unless it is an 
article, a personal pronoun, or a form of “be,”’ etc., whose repetition 
cannot be avoided. I know that this rule is too arbitrary, but it 
brings an almost miraculous improvement. Later I give them some 
examples of how repetition may be used for effect. 

I use much time during this period for instruction in punctuation. 
As soon as a principle is thoroughly understood, we have drills of this 
nature, sometimes at the board, sometimes at their seats: Make upa 
sentence having an appositive at the very beginning. A sentence 
with a series of predicates. A sentence ending with a nominative ab- 
solute. A sentence having a direct quotation containing a semicolon. 
From this they become used to handling new patterns in sentence 
structure. 

As I have mentioned before, although not emphatically enough, 
themes are written first in pencil; while this is being done, I go from 
desk to desk, reading the papers. At times I make suggestions to 
individuals; sometimes I discuss common faults I find with the en- 
tire class. I urge much and careful revision. Then the papers are 
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re-written in ink. After getting the students accustomed to this pro- 
cedure it would almost seem that I counteract it by a change to 
one-copy writing. Really what I am asking them to do is to compose 
the first copy and revise it mentally, putting only the final version on 
paper. 

Consequently, they are now asked to do all writing in ink, the first 
writing being the final one, neat and with no crossings-out. Since 
this is to emphasize technique, I provide the material. I read an in- 
teresting paragraph to them, discuss new words, put them on the 
board, and then ask the class to write the paragraph, reproducing its 
main thought but otherwise feeling free to make any adaptations 
they wish. Always some of the resulting papers are read to the class 
for evaluation. I have found this type of work of the greatest benefit. 
It leads to much planning and forethought before writing and it de- 
velops the ability to formulate and criticize, while it is still only in 
the mind, a good, effective sentence. I admit that all this seems a far 
cry from creative writing; yet I think that it encourages that very 
thing, for it does remove the drudgery from assigned writing, it still 
allows room for originality, and it gives the student a mastery over 
his medium of expression that makes the putting of his thoughts and 
feelings into words less baffling. 


Ii 


Indeed, much of the work previously described here stimulates 
the student to express himself. And, of course, as the year pro- 
gresses, a greater number bring in manuscripts written at home. 
Ideally, the English class in its creative writing period would have 
all its students bringing in manuscripts, the class time being devoted 
to the reading and criticism of those manuscripts, the reading of 
literary masterpieces, and work on matters of technique which seems 
needed. But before that time can come even in a measure, the ma- 
jority of students must be given more than just encouragement to 
write; they must also be provided with the experience about which to 
write. 

I have given everyone in the class a leaf and asked him to discover 
as much as possible about it, using all his senses. I have taken the 
class out for a fifteen- or twenty-minute walk to find something in- 
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teresting to write about. Once I took them to visit the first grade. 
Then we use common, unplanned experiences for discussion and 
writing: A bird flies into the room in the spring; a sudden thunder- 
storm breaks; something funny happens in class; they all attend a 
basketball tournament. Finally, I endeavor to stimulate them to 
want to talk or write about their individual experiences: I tell about 
something interesting I have seen on the way to school. Then I ask 
whether they have seen anything that the class would enjoy hearing 
about. As this is continued from day to day, more in the class take 
delight in observing and reporting. Generally this is oral and very 
informal, but now and then I ask everyone to write instead and then 
we read the manuscripts to the class, with little criticism except of 
the material itself: Was it true? Was it worth telling about? Were 
enough details given? Other active discussions can be roused by 
questions on hobbies, pets, school activities, etc. 

When a class is given over to writing, the work will be done at 
various speeds. I try to see that there is no squandering of time, but 
otherwise I allow each student as much as he desires. I would rather 
have a few manuscripts carefully written than a great many dashed 
off. Consequently I never urge that the writers hurry, but as soon as 
two or three finish I form a small class in the front of the room for 
drill on punctuation, for instance—each person joining the class 
when he completes his work. 

As I have said, it is the teacher’s hope that the need for supplying 
experiences will diminish rapidly. Often the number of those who 
have nothing to write about becomes small enough that the teacher 
can help each of them individually. When that time comes I have 
some periods given over to writing with this arrangement: Those 
who have brought from home manuscripts in the first copy may use 
the time for revision. Others may have their subjects in mind and 
now begin their writing. The rest meet with me around my desk for 
an informal discussion. Generally in these the remarks of the students 
recall experiences or provide them, and one by one each leaves the 
group to write. 

I find that in this last period I must make a decided effort to get 
my mind almost completely off matters of spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, and the like and fix in it the idea that what I must 
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look for are signs of sincerity, honesty of expression, genuineness of 
experience; and that I must never let my appreciation of those things 
be lessened by the presence of flaws in mechanics. Of course I do 
keep my eye steadily on the needs of the class as far as the mechanics 
of writing are concerned and I do make a determined effort to supply 
them. But I come more and more to realize that the real worth of 
the writing a class does appears when it shows signs of a generous 
appreciation of living. 





PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 
GUNNAR HORN’ 


One picture tells as much as ten thousand words, says the Chinese 
proverb, exaggerating the situation considerably. One good picture 
can tell more than a thousand ill-chosen words, but a very few well- 
selected words can say more than any number of poor pictures. 

The first illustration in an American newspaper appeared in 1707 
in the Boston News-Letter, a woodcut reproduction of the new flag of 
the United Kingdom of England and Scotland. Pictorial journalism 
has come a long way in America since then. Today the newspaper 
without pictures is as rare as the newspaper with pictures was two 
centuries ago. Even conservative newspapers now illustrate many 
stories, and a full page of pictures in addition is nothing sensational. 

The greatest increase in the use of photographs in newspapers has 
come in the last ten years, a trend which continued markedly last 
year, according to Editor and Publisher. An annual study of 29 
metropolitan newspapers, made by a Chicago advertising agency, 
indicated that the use of pictures by these papers during 1938 in- 
creased 16 per cent over 1937. The average number of pictures per 
weekday issue had risen to 38, as compared with 32 in 1937 and only 
23 in 1931. Weekly averages were 226 for 1938, 194 for 1937, and 
139 for 1931. 

Many newspapers send photographers along with reporters on all 


t Journalism instructor in the Benson High School, Omaha, Neb. 
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assignments where there is the remotest chance for pictures. Other 
papers are training reporters to take their own pictures. 

The candid-camera craze has made the school milieu picture con- 
scious. Photography has even invaded the classroom, for the special 
purpose, it would seem, of immortalizing the teacher in his unposed 
moments. 

It is time to present, somewhere, at least an elementary unit on 
pictorial journalism. Two years ago I tried such a brief unit in the 
high-school journalism course. Interest was immediate, and now aift- 
er the modifications enforced by four repetitions I think the unit 
has some educational value as well. 

We begin the unit by classifying pictures under two headings: 
news pictures and feature pictures. These can be distinguished on 
the same basis as news stories and feature stories, and the same 
definitions will serve. 

We then consider the requirements of a good picture. Mechanics 
of the halftone engraving and the quality of newsprint make the first 
requisite photographic excellence. Outlines must be clear, sharp; 
there must be strong contrast between light and dark areas. 

The next requisite is news value: Does the picture tell a story? It 
may do this in two ways. It may show characters in the act of car- 
rying on some newsworthy activity, or the scene itself may tell the 
story, as for instance, a picture of a building razed by fire. A scene 
alone may tell a story, but interest will be much enhanced if there 
are people in the picture. Ideally, the picture of the fire-razed build- 
ing would show the haphazardly clothed victims of the fire dejected- 
ly surveying the destruction of their possessions. Although lacking 
the emotional appeal of this suggested picture, even mere curious 
bystanders will add human interest to the picture. The picture of 
the fire and its victims would be easy to understand—an imperative 
requirement for a news picture. The perfect picture, if one may 
postulate such an ideal, would require no cut line. The more of the 
six lead questions the picture itself can answer, the better a picture 
it is—timeliness and news value being equal. 

Of almost equal importance with photographic excellence and 
news value is a third requisite for the good news picture—composi- 
tion. The photographer must understand the importance of selec- 
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tion and arrangement to emphasize the chief point. The justifica- 
tion for the picture should be in the optical center, not off to one side 
or in acorner. If not in the center, the object of chief interest should 
be pointed out in some other way. Lines converging on the object of 
interest or a sharp contrast in light and dark may serve the purpose 
in photography as it often does in painting or drawing. Picture 
editors often trim pictures to achieve the interest focus that the 
photographer has failed or been unable to obtain. 

An investigation of the sources from which newspapers and maga- 
zines obtain pictures reveals that the two chief sources are staff 
photographers and feature and photograph syndicates. Papers that 
subscribe to wirephoto get many of their pictures from the Associ- 
ated Press. Other sources of pictures include press associations, com- 
mercial photographers (who supply most society and wedding pic- 
tures), amateur photographers, press agents (who provide movie 
stills and pictures of celebrities), and the morgue or reference library. 

Most picture editors find that their major job is not obtaining 
pictures but selecting from the vast number available those that will 
have the greatest reader appeal. 

Of the fifteen or so types of appeal a picture may have for the 
average subscriber, probably familiarity is the strongest. The read- 
er’s own picture would interest him more than any other; next that 
of his neighbor, his townsman—interest decreasing with the widen- 
ing of the circle. 

On the opposite extreme we find the appeal of the strange. 
Unusual people, unusual events, have much appeal. Familiar people, 
objects, or scenes taken from unusual angles arouse interest; the 
bird’s-eye view is always popular. 

Struggle and danger when captured by the camera have much 
appeal. Real war pictures are fascinating, even to people in no way 
involved in the war, so newspapers spend vast sums and endanger 
many lives to obtain real war pictures. Strikes and riots are close 
seconds to war—even superior, if they contain some additional ap- 
peal such as familiarity. Sports events, as mock wars, are propor- 
tionately popular. These are much easier to obtain than the war pic- 
tures and can often be planned to include other appeals. Accident 
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pictures are also interesting, especially if they have some human in- 
terest: the victims if not too gruesome, the first witness, or perhaps 
merely the curious bystanders. 

Closely related to struggle-and-danger pictures are those involving 
fear. The appeal is morbid but nonetheless strong. Picture editors 
agree almost unanimously that the picture taken aboard the sinking 
“Vestris” is the best news picture ever taken. 

Interest in sex accounts for the largest number of pictures in any 
single category: bathing beauties. Apparently any good-looking girl 
who will pose in a bathing suit can get her picture in the paper. A 
celebrity in a bathing suit of course has double appeal. Debutantes, 
brides, and divorcees also classify under sex. Wedding pictures are 
almost important enough to have a classification of their own. 
Gallup’s survey showed that a good society-wedding picture will 
usually interest more women than any other picture in the news- 
paper. Babies, children, and animals have the same appeal in pic- 
tures that they have in feature stories. 

The appeal to sympathy is a strong one. Refugees from Spain, 
Germany, and Italy have provided American newspapers with many 
pictures that arouse the sympathy of the beholder. Children or the 
aged showing marks of suffering effectively stir this emotion. 

Man is notably gregarious, and perhaps for that reason newspaper 
subscribers seem to love pictures of crowds. The appeal doesn’t seem 
to be affected much by the where or what-for of the crowd. To satis- 
fy this group-desire newspapers often photograph convention gath- 
erings and the spectators at sports events and public functions. 

Man’s acquisitive instinct accounts for his interest in rich people 
and their property. Seeing pictures of vast estates and trim yachts 
gives one vicariously some of the thrill of ownership. 

Recreation pictures appeal to man’s love of play. Skiing pictures, 
sailing pictures, surfboard pictures, swimming pictures, are all popu- 
lar. Politicians who may be low in picture value on other grounds 
take photographers along when they go fishing. 

Beauty is its own justification, Keats told us long ago, and pic- 
tures of attractive people and beautiful scenery are always wel- 
comed by the picture editor. In the scenery division perennial fa- 
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vorites are the cherry trees in Washington and Niagara Falls frozen 
over in winter. Beauty-contest winners and the reigning queens of 
stage and screen are consistently published to meet second demand. 

A smile can be infectious, so editors are on the lookout for happy 
pictures. The sweepstakes winner is usually a perfect subject, as are 
champions and contest winners of all sorts. 

Most editors avoid gruesome or repulsive pictures, yet the appeal 
of such pictures is strong. When the New York Daily News printed 
the picture of Ruth Snyder being electrocuted, sales jumped five 
hundred thousand extra copies. Perhaps for this reason editorial 
prejudice against gruesome pictures seems to be lessening. 

Religion plays an important part in the lives of most people, but 
until recently most churches were hostile to the intrusions of the 
press. Currently, however, newspaper editors are playing to the in- 
terest in religion with pictures of churches, churchmen, and church 
services. Photographers have been allowed to photograph such sa- 
cred rites as the communion service, baptism, and confirmation 
services, in Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish places of worship. 

Analysis of actual, currently published pictures seems the most 
effective method of studying news pictures. Literature on the sub- 
ject is still limited, but two books of some value are James Kinkaid’s 
Press Photography and Jack Price’s News Pictures. They at least re- 
print some interesting pictures. Winning pictures in the annual Edi- 
tor and Publisher contest are worth saving to insure that good ex- 
amples are available to illustrate points that current issues of 
newspapers fail to cover. 

Assignments can vary from such relatively simple tasks as collect- 
ing illustrations for every kind and type of picture to detailed oral or 
written analyses of assigned pictures. 

A better understanding of the daily avalanche of news and feature 
pictures and a more sophisticated appreciation are almost inevitable 
outcomes of a systematic study. 














PROJECTS EN MASSE 
HALLY PRENTIS NELSON’ 


We in Girls Commercial High School of Brooklyn must meet a 
situation not unique for the English faculties of the huge city high 
schools of today. In an institution of nine thousand girls, how can we 
make personal the study of English to students of such varying back- 
ground, experience, and ability? How can we touch the heart and 
quicken the mind and at the same time develop at least the minimum 
of skills in the use of language in so many individuals whose needs are 
so different? 

It is a commonplace to remark that the nine thousand divide 
themselves into a woefully small group of the highly gifted, a rela- 
tively larger group of the ‘‘average”’ (whatever that means), and a 
throng of the ill-prepared and presumably duller-witted. Thus our 
problem resolves itself into a threefold effort: to provide space and 
nourishment for the creative mind, to afford opportunity and mate- 
rial through which the normally intelligent student may realize her 
own capabilities, and to develop in the slow or inexperienced girl at 
least a measure of appreciation. 

The scope of this paper permits only a passing mention of the 
interesting and valuable projects worked out under the guidance of 
the individual teacher, which our scheme of department and grade 
projects by no means precludes. But, as the title indicates, my pur- 
pose here is to outline our scheme for projects on a scale large enough 
to enlist the interest, if not the actual participation, of hundreds of 
girls simultaneously. As only a sprinkling of first-year students is 

accommodated in the main building, where my work happens to lie, 
and as our work in speech is organized under a separate department 
which conducts exclusively the courses of our Grade III (first half of 
the Sophomore year) and of our Grade V (first half of the Junior 
year), this article further narrows itself to a description of a plan 
comprising only Grades IV, VI, VII, and VIII. 


* Mrs. Nelson is teacher of English in the Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
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Proceeding—like the crab--somewhat illogically, I want to men- 
tion first our effort to enlist the interest of the slow girl. We do not 
exclude her from the English office squad. She is present in fairly 
large proportions in the English office, and frequently expands and 
becomes articulate in its atmosphere. There are plants to be tended, 
tables and bookshelves to be arranged, simple files to be kept in 
order. We hope that she hears much exemplary spoken English. She 
reads the bulletins that are posted; she learns at first hand of worth- 
while moving pictures or of current radio programs; and hers is the 
blessed privilege of keeping in its most perfect condition the “Eng- 
lish Corner.” 

The English Corner is the center and heart of our system of proj- 
ects. It began as a haven, an effort to provide a bit of serenity and 
beauty in a hustling brain-factory, where no one had long to pause or 
room enough to draw a long breath as she raced from one assignment 
to another. At the head of the great marble staircase and strategical- 
ly situated just across from the English office is a deep angle in the 
corridor, spacious enough to accommodate a couple of reading tables, 
a few chairs, a wide magazine rack. When we first thought of this 
nook as a place for beginnings, bare paneled walls, not utilized by the 
otherwise ubiquitous bulletin board, stretched in either direction. 

At the outset, the tables and chairs were lacquered a different 
color from the ordinary school furnishings, perhaps to make us feel 
that this was a spot peculiarly our own. Today it has become such. 
A bowl of flowers or a cheerful plant is always there. The table is 
piled high with magazines—sometimes a year’s file of one periodi- 
cal—with clippings, pictures, and pamphlets. Often a class has left 
there the fruits of a hobby or of a bit of research. These may be a 
group of tiny dolls dressed to represent the characters of a book or 
play recently read, an anthology of recent sonnets culled from cur- 
rent periodicals and newspapers, an original crossword puzzle, a col- 
lection of book jackets prepared in lieu of the usual book report, the 
prize essays from a school contest, or an unusually fine midterm 
paper, for all of which a public is thus provided. It may well be that 
a teacher’s postcard album is in evidence or the photographic record 
of a literary pilgrimage she has undertaken. The magazine rack is 
supplied with current literature, most of it a month old, brought in 
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by both teachers and pupils. Yes, the library has a single copy of 
most of these magazines. But here the girl may finger the pages 
without any preliminary formalities, may even have “for keeps” 
something that has taken her fancy. The time-consuming red tape 
that so often deters the timid or the lazy has been cut, and her in- 
terest is caught before she knows what is happening. The trembling 
culprit, dreading an interview, the visiting parent, waiting for ad- 
mittance, the tired teacher with five minutes’ respite—each finds a 
welcoming chair. 

And on the paneled walls is much to see. Our fourth-grade depart- 
ment project occupies a prominent place, for each fourth-grade sec- 
tion in turn is responsible for our moving-picture topic of the week. 
This is in no sense a movie bulletin board. The class in charge has 
gathered material centering around a subject which the girls them- 
selves select. These weekly topics cover a wide field of interest. 
Some that I think of at random have been: 

The Career of a Famous Star: George Arliss 
John Barrymore 
Marie Dressler 
Infant Prodigies 
Moving Pictures with Music 
Dancers on the Screen 
Adaptations from Famous Authors: Dickens 
Shakespeare 
Authenticity of Period Plays: Robin Hood 
Tale of Two Cities 
Lloyd’s of London 
Foreign Films 
War Plays 
Walt Disney and the Cartoon Comedy 
Good and Bad Cartoons 
Problems of Technique: Development of Technicolor 
Movie Makeup and Cosmetics 
Production of Sound Effects 
Critiques: What Constitutes a Four-Star Picture? 
Rhymed Reviews of Box-Office Successes 
Block-booking and the Double Feature 
Do We Like Screeno? 


Three teachers act as judges of the semester’s display, the winning 
class is cited in the term honor assembly, and tickets to a play are 
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awarded as prizes. From the range of topics mentioned, it may be 
seen that a brilliant class quite spontaneously selects a thought- 
provoking theme, while a less intelligent group chooses a simple, 
obvious subject. 

Still another section of our wall is devoted to Grade VII, which 
conducts a wall newspaper. Since this grade is studying American 
history and economics and since their work in composition is cen- 
tered upon argumentation, the preparation of such a hoard proves a 
logical incentive to an interested study of the daily news. As in the 
moving-picture board, each section of the grade conducts the paper 
for a week. The paper is judged for its planning and proportion as 
well as for the actual news items chosen. Aesthetic considerations 
are taken into account, too, for the English Corner must not be 
defaced by a hodgepodge of slovenly, tattered clippings. A faithful 
committee will change its “leads” daily, being careful to make salient 
news prominent, although keeping the character of its public in 
mind, with an effort to feature what will most interest a high-school 
girl. Lively arguments arise as to what features go where, and the 
tactful teacher is often put to it to subdue the babble without sup- 
pressing the enthusiasm of the editors! 

Valuable as we find these two projects, the pride and joy of the 
English faculty is the Senior board. We try to leave our girls as free 
a hand as possible in determining what phase of English they will 
present on this, our “literary’”’ section of the wall, although we 
remind them that they are preparing themselves to pass the four 
years’ English Regents examination and advise them to choose a 
subject broad in scope. The plan is similar to that described for the 
other two projects, each section of the grade being held responsible 
for one display. Typical subjects have been 

Some Great Biographers 

Abraham Lincoln in Literature 

Sightseeing in Westminster Abbey 

Hardy’s World 

Three Outstanding Novelists Contrasted—Hardy, Bennett, 
and Galsworthy 

Famous Historical Novels 

The Burns Country 
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Boards inspired by Milton: Great Pastorals 
The Masque 
Tone Poems 
Boards inspired by Shakespeare: What We Know of Shakes- 
peare and What We 
Surmise 
Development of Classical 
Tragedy 
The Greek Theatre 
The Elizabethan Theatre 
Great Actors as Hamlet 
Some Lady Macbeths 
Shakespeare’s Fools 
“Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes 
its laws.” 
The Family Tree of the English Tongue 
Turns with a Bookworm—a Plan for Summer Reading 


On this board, we particularly stress composition, and those topics 
are most praised which most completely develop thoughtful themes 
to elucidate the illustrative matter shown. Since ours is both a com- 
mercial and an art school, a Senior group usually presents a balance 
of both types of students. Carefully spaced and typed pages below 
charts and pictures serve as shining examples of the high standard 
upheld by an august Senior! Indeed, a conscientious judge has a dif- 
ficult task in determining winners. 

Each April our English corridor finds its attractiveness still further 
enhanced by “the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra, la!” for a 
picket fence makes a sudden appearance outside the English office 
door, wreathed with vines and adorned with gay potted plants. The 
white palings are not bare very long, for presently shy little poctesses 
are stealing along, to affix to the fence with thumbtacks their tender 
flowerets of verse. The Macey Seymour Poetry Contest is under 
way, and any young aspirant registered in Girls Commercial may 
enter as many poems as she pleases. With a considerable amount of 
quite creditable adolescent verse are intermingled much crude dog- 
gerel and clumsy rhyme. But every scrap of inspiration, heaven sent 
or no, thus attains an audience. Sometimes unexpected tears spring 
to the eyes, as a phrase or even a fit word used in an awkward quat- 
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rain, tells the child’s teacher that a faery casement has swung open 
and revealed to holden eyes a glimpse of the magic realm of poesy. 

In all this lengthy screed, I have not yet mentioned our school 
publications. Do they flourish? Indeed they do. In Grade VI, the 
very cream of our girls, outstanding for excellence in English, is 
skimmed to form a special section of about thirty students, a section 
termed “‘6-journalism.”’ They are to be the trained group who “get 
out” our literary quarterly, Cardinal Notes, and from their number 
will be chosen next term’s editor-in-chief. Not all the credit for the 
numerous blue ribbons and gold medals allotted to Cardinal in inter- 
scholastic meets may be claimed by the English department, for the 
art work—an integral part of its beauty—greatly enriches its pages. 
We know perfect ladies are modest, but English teachers in our part 
of the world all flutter its lovely pages in admiration, and we just 
can’t be too decorous when Cardinal is mentioned. 

Some soul who has read this far is already exclaiming, ‘“‘But what 
about the skimmed milk after the cream separator has done its 
work?” After several years of Cardinal’s triumphs, that question 
worried us so much, in particular our wise chairman, that she sought 
an answer in a plan to keep alive and interested the Grade VI B 
English students, that is, all Grade VI who had been making normal 
progress in English thus far. We in our hearts feel that it is her 
project to improve teachers. Almost over our dead bodies she put 
into effect her scheme. Our weekly news sheet the Scribe is edited 
each week by a different sixth-grade section with their regular Eng- 
lish teacher as their faculty adviser. A raw group of editors and re- 
porters, with a teacher frequently quite inexperienced in school 
journalism! We wept, we agonized, but none of us went on strike, 
for after all we are a loyal faculty with a head we can trust. For two 
years the little sheet has come out weekly and on time, even under 
such a plan. Always some generous colleague who has been through 
the mill will assist the totally inexperienced with the galley; the 
printer—sometimes surprised—is always patient; and the student 
boards ever gallant and hard working. Maybe the Scribe will never 
take blue ribbons, although this year it is entered for the first time in 
the regional organization of scholastic newssheets. We know, how- 
ever, that the plan has yielded rich dividends in the number of stu- 
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dents it has kept interested. The keenest, and, at the same time, the 
friendliest of rivalries has been developed. The format of the paper 
is studied critically by hundreds of eyes each week, and Grade V 
just cannot wait until its turn comes to edit the Scribe. Every teach- 
er in a large department, save a bare two or three whose duties out- 
side the department preclude such an assignment, understands at 
least the elements of high-school journalistic practice through doing 
the job, and most of us are grateful for such a worth-while experi- 
ence. 

One member of the English department has assumed a responsi- 
bility which may well come under the heading of a project en masse. 
Through a large corps of enterprising students, she sells to the school 
at large the Reader’s Digest, taking advantage of the magazine’s offer 
of a free copy for every fifteen sold. The price of this extra copy is 
donated to our student welfare fund, a contribution which materially 
swells its treasury. The young subscription managers prepare sales 
talks each month, and ballyhoo their wares in the choicest of Eng- 
lish, between English periods. 

I wish I might tell of the projects undertaken by the speech de- 
partment, but that would be stealing their thunder and besides is a 
story in itself. Just now a project dealing with radio programs simi- 
lar to the scheme we have evolved for the moving picture is a moot 
question. This borderland must be taken over by one department or 
the other, if we are to be consistent in our effort to guide our girls’ 
tastes. In any event, both the speech and the English faculties are 
convinced that projects en masse are feasible, that they vitalize the 
language courses, that they keep alive teachers’ ideals, and that they 
are of immeasurable worth to our girls in fostering the intangible 
character values. 








VOCATIONAL READING IN REMEDIAL ENGLISH 


AGATHA R. FOSSE’ 


How can a remedial English program be made stimulating, in- 
teresting, practical, and informative and, at the same time, give 
practice in some of the important skills of reading and composition? 
Such a question frequently rises in the minds of English teachers to- 
day as a result of widespread recognition of the need for remedial 
programs in the senior high school. A unit on careers which is being 
experimented with in the II A and III B semesters at the Stein- 
metz High School, Chicago, is proving to be one answer. 

When students reach the age of sixteen or seventeen, many of 
them, in spite of the so-called holding power of the high schools of 
today, leave school to look for work. Retarded students experience 
the “urge’’ to become a part of the hubbub of the working world 
more than others, perhaps. Some are discouraged. Others are not in- 
terested in school or much of anything and are looking for new fields 
of adventure. The artificiality of school irks some. They want 
*“‘something”’ they think will “do them some good.”’ Then, too, there 
are always those who from financial necessity must leave for work if 
any is to be found. Of course, the employment situation today causes 
many below-average students to finish high school. For those who 
will complete their formal education at high school, as well as for 
those who will leave before finishing, some serious thought on future 
work is vitally important before, as a student said, “‘he is three- 
quarters of the way through school.’’ For these reasons and also be- 
cause in the new Chicago plan specialization in subject matter begins 
in the III B semester, the unit on careers is taught in the II A and 
III B semesters of the special English course. 

The reading of fiction books with plots built around the vari- 
ous vocations is started in the middle of the II A semester. In- 
terest is thereby aroused in the various vocations and the road paved 
for a presentation of the actual unit on careers in the III B semester. 
As almost all English teachers at Steinmetz continue with the same 


t Teacher of English at the Steinmetz High School, Chicago, IIl. 
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special English group each semester, such a division of work is pos- 
sible and even desirable. 

In brief, the vocational fiction books are read in the II A semester; 
the gathering of specific information on a particular vocation from 
nonfiction vocational and related books as well as pamphlets is done 
in the III B semester. 

The aims of the unit are: (1) to get the student interested in his 
life-career; (2) to help the student to know himself better; (3) to 
show the relation of facts about himself to facts about occupations 
and vocations; (4) to give him an idea of the relation of education to 
work; (5) to give him some standards for evaluating an occupation; 
(6) to give him an opportunity to acquaint himself with the char- 
acteristics of a specific vocation. 

In the course of the unit, class discussions are held on such vital 
topics as factors that make for success, factors that produce a well- 
adjusted individual and the beneficial results that ensue, factors that 
produce a maladjusted individual and the detrimental results that 
may follow, how to get and hold a job. Vocabularies are increased 
through discussion, explanation, and use of terms common in career 
literature. 

Much of the career literature is poorly organized and unattrac- 
tively arranged, as well as too difficult and uninteresting for high- 
school students who are retarded readers. However, this material 
serves a very definite and worth-while purpose in that it affords prac- 
tice in the art of browsing, skimming, and reading for a purpose. 
With the teacher’s guidance the students find many of the more 
difficult books and pamphlets helpful. 

Each student is provided with the following bibliography and de- 
tailed guide sheet. The former is distributed in the II A semester at 
the start of the reading, while the guide sheet is withheld until in- 
terest has been aroused by the reading of a number of the books. 
Before the original bookshelf was purchased teachers made a survey 
of the ambitions and interests of the students in the classes par- 
ticipating in the experiment. One, two, or three copies of each were 
purchased, depending on the number of students interested in the 
various occupations. The bookshelf is being expanded with new 
books in the field as finances permit. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FICTION 


Auto Mechanics (Trucking): 

Meader, Stephen 
Aviation: 

Haines, Donald H. 

Theiss, Lewis E. . 
Business: 

Weik, Mary H.... 
Dancing: 

Streatfield, Noel. . 


Department Store: 
Pennoyer, Sara 


Designing: 

Raymond, Margaret............ 
Engineering: 

Heyliger, W... 

Heyliger, W... 
Factory Work: 

Raymond, Margaret 
Farming: 

McNeely, M. H. 

Atkinson, E... 
Forestry: 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis 
Moving Pictures—Photography: 

Van Gelder, Robert. 


Music: 

Peattie, Elia W 
Newspaper: 

Berger, Josef. 
Nursing: 

Boylston, Helen D. 

Boylston, Helen D... 

Deming, Dorothy. . 

McNeely, Marion Hurd 
Printing: 

Kelly, Eric P. 


T-Model Tommy 


Langford’s Luck 


..Piloting the U.S. Mail 


The House at Cherry Hill 


.. Ballet Shoes 


Polly Tucker, Merchant 
Sylvia, Inc. 


Building the Dam 
Steve Merrill, Engineer 


A Bend in the Road 


Jumping Off Place (Girls) 


.Johnny Appleseed (Fruit) 


The Boy with the U.S. Foresters 


Smash Picture 


.Lotta Embury’s Career 


..Copy Boy 


Sue Barton, Student Nurse 


.Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse 
.Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse 


Winning Out 


At the Sign of the Golden Compass 
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Radio: 
Wing, Paul 
Railroads: 
Meigs, Cornelia. 
Restaurant (Roadside): 
Thompson, Mary Wolfe. . 
Salesmanship: 
Ferber, E.. 
Teaching: 
Allee, Marjorie Hill... 
Singmaster, Elsie. . 
Wray, Angelina W. 
Tennis (Professional Sports): 
Streatfield, Noel. . 
Trapping: 
Meader, Stephen W.. 


Art: 
Kirkland, Winifred. . 
Carpentry: 
Collins, A. 
Dress Designing: 
Oglesby, Catharine. 
Engineering: 
Klinefelter, Lee M. 
Norris, Margaret. . 
Home Making: 
Pierce, Beatrice 
Moving Pictures—Photography: 
Naumberg, Nancy. 


Radio: 
Bouck, Zeh. 
Hayes-Gardner 
Structural: 
Thomas, Lowell 


Telephone Lineman: 


Lampert. Cieeh... . ..:. 


9? 


“Take It Away, Sam! 
Railroad West 
Highway past Her Door 
Roast Beef Medium 


A House of Her Own 
You Make Your Own Luck 
Jean Mitchell’s School 


Tennis Shoes 


Trap Lines North 


NONFICTION 


Girls Who Became Artists 
Working with Tools for Fun 
Fashion Careers: American Style 


Electrical Occupations 
Heroes and Hazards 


The Young Hostess 


We Make the Movies 


Making a Living in Radio 
Both Sides of the Microphone 


Men of Danger 


.. Talking Wires 
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General: 


Bennett and Hand... 
Bennett and Hand. 
Bennett and Hand 

Bond, Frank Fraser 
Breck, Flora E... . 
Brockman, Mary.. 
Brooke, Esther Eberstadt . 


Cottler, J., and Brecht, H. W. 


Davis and Getchell.... 


Davis, J. J., and Wright, J. C. 


Ferris, H. J., and Moore, V. 
(oe 
Gebler, Robert Tittermary 
eh, 3. R..... 


Hamilton, E. B.... 

Hepner, Harry W.. 

Maule, Frances. . 
Myers, Little, and Robinson. 
Nall, Torney Otto. . 
Oglesby, Catharine. 

Platt, Rutherford Hayes. . 
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.Beyond High School 


Designs for Personality 


.School and Life 


Give Yourself Background 


.Jobs for the Perplexed 
.What Is She Like? 
.Girl and Her Job 


Careers Ahead 
Stories of the Day’s Work 
You and Your Job 


.Girls Who Did 
.Careers for Women 


Get That Job! 
How To Get a Position and How To 
Keep It 


.How They Started 


Finding Yourself in Your Work 
She Strives To Conquer 
Planning Your Future 


. Youth’s Work in the New World 


Business Opportunities for Women 
Book of Opportunities 











GUIDE SHEET 
Aims: 
Procedure: 
I. Know yourself 
A. Study yourself by asking these questions: 
1. What is the occupation of my parent or guardian? 
Is there any indication of an inherited tendency or ability in a cer- 
tain occupation? 
3. Have I talent in music or art? 


4. Have I mechanical or manual ability? 
5. What school subjects do I like best? 
6 
7 


LS) 


. What subjects do I dislike most? 
. Am I studious by nature or is study hard for me? 
8. Am I interested most in studies or outside activities or social life? 
9. Do I like detail or routine work? 
10. Do I obey orders? 
11. Do I like methodical repetition or a variety of work? 
12. Have I a good memory for facts, for figures, for people? 
13. What sort of books and magazines do I read? 
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14. Have I a hobby? 

15. Do I like mental activity or physical or both? 

16. Do I express myself well in writing and in speech? 

17. “ave I a pleasing voice, clear enunciation? 

18. m][ at ease in conversation? 

19. Am I a good listener? 

20. Am I timid, a go-getter, or neither? 

21. Do I stick to a job? 

22. Is my manner self-assertive, quiet, noisy, boisterous? 

23. Am I frank, kindly, courteous, cordial? 

24. Have I a temper or self-control? 

25. Am I hasty, impulsive? 

26. Have I tact, self-reliance? 

27. Am I healthy, strong physically, physically handicapped? 

28. Do I lead or direct others; assume responsibility? 

29. Am I quick or slow in movements; in learning? 

30. Have I the mental equipment to do the duties of the occupation in 
which I am most interested? 


B. Summarize your answers to the above questions in a composition using 
the following outline: 
I. Inherited traits and interests 
II. My main interests 


A. School B. Social 
III. My strong and weak points 
A. Personality C. Learning ability 


B. Acquired habits 


II. Investigate the occupation you choose 


A. Read for general knowledge 
B. Take notes 
C. Fill in the following outline on notebook paper: 


I. Importance of the occupation 
A. Value of the occupation to the community 
1. Demand 
a) Increasing c) Static 
b) Decreasing 
2. Necessity or luxury 
3. Importance in community as measured with other occupations 
a) Leading occupation in community 
b) Minor occupations 
B. Connection with other trades 
C. Number employed—U:S. Bureau of Census 
1. In the United States 
2. Approximate number in community 
D. Relation of supply and demand 
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II. Description of the occupation 
A. Duties of the worker 
B. Duration of job 
1. Seasonal 3. Temporary 
2. Permanent 
C. Physical conditions of the occupation 
1. Location 


a) Inside d) Solitary 
b) Outside e) Gang 


c) Overhead 

2. Health hazards 
a) Temperature d) Light—eyestrain 
b) Ventilation e) Sanitary conditions 
c) Noise—physical strain 

D. Working conditions of the occupation 

1. Work with machinery 

2. Work with tools 

3. Work with materials 

4. Motions 

5. Posture 
a) Standing c) Climbing 
b) Sitting d) Stooping 

6. Speed necessary 

7. Accuracy necessary 

E. Other conditions existing in the occupation which personally affect 

the worker 

1. Co-operation with other workers 

2. Supervision 

3. Skill required 
a) Means of preparation afforded 


(1) Regular school (4) Part-time school 
(2) On job (5) Other agencies 


(3) Company school 
b) Experience necessary 
c) Recruiting of skilled workers 
(1) Open market 
(2) Relatives (3) Certain prejudices 
4. Legal restrictions 
a) 18 years or older 
b) Residence in state 
5. Union requirements 
6. Medical service offered 
7. Opportunity for advancement 
III. Kind of person wanted: qualifications 
A. Amount and type of education required 
1. General 3. Manipulative skills 


2. Technical 
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B. Degree of health required 
1. Weight 3. Eyesight 
2. Strength 4. Special physical limitations 
C. Other personal qualifications investigated 
1. Character 10. Personality 
2. Age a) Attitude 
3. Sex b) Disposition 
4. Nationality c) Manner 
5. Religion d) Appearance 
6. Experience 11. Desirable special abilities 
7. References a) Ability to give attention to 
8. Learning ability details 
g. Equipment b) Ability to follow directions 
a) Tools c) Ability to use good English 
b) Clothing—special d) Ability to adapt to change 


e) Ability to meet and co-oper- 
ate with people 
f) Artistic ability 
D. Successful leaders in the field 
IV. Chief advantages and disadvantages 
A. Effects on self 
1. Promotion and learning possibilities 
2. Opportunity for leisure 
3. Salary 
4. Working environment 
a) People b) Place 
5. Old age and death benefits 
6. Personal satisfaction 
a) Service to society c) Stimulating 
b) Deadening 


B. Effect on society—contribution to welfare of society 


111. Requirements 


A. Career book containing the items listed below: 
I. Cover 
II. Title Page 
III. Foreword (Tell what you tried to do and how you did it.) 
IV. Table of Contents 
V. Self-Appraisal 
VI. Outline Describing Occupation 
VII. Description of Work during a Typical Day (This is to be obtained from 
an interview with someone engaged in the occupation.) 
VIII. List of Approved Institutions Where Training May Be Had 
IX. Vocabulary (Use in sentences ten words which you have added to your 
vocabulary as a result of this study. Underline the words.) 
X. Bibliography 
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B. Oral report on information gathered through interview 


C. Oral report on your decision regarding your interest in and fitness for 
the occupation 


The outline giving a description of the occupation serves as a 
model for the first steps in the teaching of the correct organization of 
a body of material. It acquaints the student with the correct sym- 
bols, arrangement, and divisions of thought. 

The career book represents a tangible result of the student’s 
findings. 

The oral talks afford an opportunity for the student to share some 
of his findings with his classmates and to acquaint the class with 
some of the high lights of a number of different occupations. 

To date the students have been most interested in the self- 
appraisal, the interview, and the reading of the fiction books. Igno- 
rance of self is keeping many people today from finding the work 
they could do best. The personal analysis questions in the unit are 
proving to be a helpful method of guidance in providing means of 
self-judgment, self-examination, and self-awakening. As one girl put 
it, “Some of those questions made me wonder about myself.’ The 
teacher, too, may be not a little surprised at a student’s opinion of 
himself and may, through the use of classroom occurrences, help him 
to get a more accurate picture of himself. 

The majority of students are for the first time seriously consider- 
ing their life-work. They are giving some thought to what they wish 
most to receive from vocational life. No attempt is being made to 
force a decision. We teachers believe, however, that the boys and 
girls are being aided in finding the work they could do best through 
obtaining a better knowledge of themselves and the requirements of 
the occupational world. In teaching the unit we are trying to em- 
phasize the education and preparation which the occupations re- 
quire, in addition to the capacity and habits needed to acquire such 
an education and be successful in the work. 

Through the common outline for all occupations, the student is 
given a pattern of thinking—a method of occupational analysis and 
self-appraisal, which is important in the development of the habit of 
analyzing problems in occupations as they arise in his life. 
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While we do not regard our unit as “finished,” our method of 
procedure as entirely satisfactory, or the results all that we would 
like them to be, we do feel that we have started something that gives 
to the student a forward-looking program which may contribute in 
some small way to the happiness of at least a few of those partici- 
pating. 





READING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ELEANOR WATERBURY’ 


When the average English teacher, acting upon the promptings of 
her principal or of her own conscience, looks about her for as- 
sistance in the teaching of reading in junior high school, she often 
finds two extremes. On the left there open to her the lush meadows of 
unrestrained reading, dotted with such intriguing signs as ‘‘Books 
Are Fun,” “Just Read,” “Better Books for Better Boys.’’ On the 
right she faces a forbidding wall of costly mechanical equipment 
posted with “Only an Expert Can Teach Reading,” “Skills and 
Mechanics Come First,’’ and ‘Reading Is Work.’”’ Which shall ske 
choose? Can she sacrifice training in fundamentals for the easy way, 
or must she turn to a mechanical device, if her school board is munifi- 
cent, and pray that she thereby loses none of the enjoyment of 
books? 

We have refused to do either, and our intensive planning or plain 
luck in a seventh-grade experiment has shown satisfactory enough 
results to make us believe others might try our method to ad- 
vantage. 

Five periods of seventh-grade English a week were crammed to the 
brim with spelling, literature, composition, oral work, and grammar. 
Therefore we had had, for some time, two extra periods of “Clinic 
English” a week for intensive individualized work in English funda- 
mentals. Half of each of these periods we decided to devote to read- 
ing. The seventh-graders’ pretesting in the Sangren-Woody Reading 
Test and Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale revealed that all but ten 


* Miss Waterbury is supervisor of junior high school English in the Milne School, 
laboratory school of New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N-Y. 
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of our people were normal readers or nearly enough normal to be 
dealt with in groups of twenty-five. 

As the class text for these average and superior readers we found 
Carol Hovious’ new book, Flying the Printways, not only sound train- 
ing but popular with the children. Believing that this contained ma- 
terial with which all of them should be familiar, we spent at least a 
part of every period upon this, following its general suggestions and 
omitting parts which we deemed unnecessary. We covered half the 
book in Grade VII. From their Sangren-Woody tests we made a 
card for each child which listed in the order of minimum to maximum 
mastery: understanding of word meaning, understanding of para- 
graph meaning, understanding of factual material, understanding of 
the selection as a whole, ability to follow directions, ability to 
organize material, and the child’s rate of reading. We explained 
these cards to each child while the rest of the room read in books of 
their own choice, showing John or Henry that, while he might be 
reading at tenth-grade speed, his ability to understand the thought 
of a paragraph was only that of a fifth-grade child. Then each pupil 
understood what he was to work upon and why, and followed this 
order of work in his seventh-grade Clinic English workbooks, pro- 
gressing to the next ability when improvement was obvious. The 
entire class was tested regularly for improvement of rate with com- 
prehension, and each child kept a chart of his progress. 

Often we varied the work by a period or a part of one in which the 
children might go to the library, read poetry aloud, write poetry, tell 
stories they had read, play vocabulary games, or act out plays. We 
encouraged wide reading but never insisted on a certain amount of 
reading in either the regular or the Clinic English classes. We stimu- 
lated reading by means of wall posters which contained an element 
of competition, by individual files of books read, by much informal 
talk about books, and by almost no book reports. We merely 
checked often in an unobtrusive way to see that every child was 
reading something all the time. Little notes addressed to each child 
and distributed like letters before vacations recommending books for 
him were particularly efficacious in adding a personal interest. 

Having organized the work for the superior and average readers, 
we turned to our retarded people with a clear conscience. Ap- 
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parently here large-group instruction had failed, for these children 
had received some form of class instruction for six or more years, and 
were now reading from fourth- to sixth-grade level. We organized 
these people into classes of five and added a library period for a third 
class period a week. 

At first we proceeded slowly for two reasons. We placed diagnosis 
of their difficulties as the crucial test of our program. Correcting 
difficulties would follow naturally, and the diagnosis to be good could 
not be hasty. Second, we felt that the children should have time to 
adjust to the spirit of the class and to feel that it was their class to 
enjoy. 

Part of the period on the first day was spent in an honest discus- 
sion of the reason for the class. We believed that children should 
know when they were below grade level in reading and that reading 
deficiency could be overcome by exercise and effort. The children 
were told that they might leave the class when they had improved 
sufficiently to go on alone. The class was held out to them as an 
opportunity, and we learned later that the children felt it a privilege 
to be in the class. The importance of creating this feeling cannot be 
stressed too highly, for reading should be a pleasant experience. 
Many of these children were retarded because this had not been true 
for them formerly. Remedial work cannot be successful if the child 
opposes it. 

As soon as possible, we used diagnostic sheets to check on oral and 
silent reading skills in class, being careful to do this in a way to avoid 
embarrassment to the child. During this time and in many early 
classes during testing the children were free to read from a collection 
of readers? which we had assembled. 

The following mechanics in silent reading were noted as the chil- 
dren read silently: 

Pointing Eye fixations 
Unnecessary movement of head, Regressions 


lips, or throat 


2 A note should be added as to the value of these graded readers. Many secondary- 
school teachers are not aware that the school publishing companies have vastly im- 
proved readers on all grade levels in content and appearance, nor are they aware that 
they can utilize these. We selected readers from fourth- to eighth-grade level and only 
those which did not tell the grade for which they were intended. By asterisks or some 
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These difficulties in oral reading were jotted down: 


Poor articulation Word-calling 
Word-by-word reading Guessing words 
Poor phrasing Substitutions of words 
Poor word recognition Addition and omission of words 
Substitution of letters, and addi- Reversals of words 
tions or omissions of sounds Reversals of letters 


Repetitions of words 


These check sheets, with the results of the Sangren-Woody test of 
comprehension and rate, a questionnaire of the child’s reading in- 
terests, and as much of his background as we could ascertain, were 
assembled. We mapped out the remedial work, and later we ex- 
plained this to the child, telling him exactly how and why he would 
improve. 

The class periods followed a plan of twenty minutes on work 
sheets devoted to improving the techniques of comprehension and 
rate of reading, measured by the Sangren-Woody test, twenty min- 
utes of free reading with individual help on silent and oral skills, and 
ten minutes on vocabulary or reading games. Often we varied the 
classes by library trips or a program. Usually, interest cannot be 
sustained on one activity in this grade for a period of longer than 
twenty minutes. 

Many teachers concentrate entirely upon improving comprehen- 
sion at the secondary level. We, however, found early in our work 
that the seventh-grade child’s difficulty in the techniques of compre- 
hension often was partially due to a lack of certain skills in reading. 
In turn, this lack of skill might be due to lack of practice, dislike, a 
maladjustment, or some deeper cause which we first sought and 
gradually remedied. Most of our children who stumbled over words 
did not know how to meet a new word. They were utterly lost when 


little mark the teacher was aware of the level which the child chose, but the child never 
knew this. The children gave up at first, as too hard, books beyond the grade at which 
they read easily. Unless seriously retarded, later they would often read beyond their 
level if they were sufficiently interested in the subject. We started with the child at the 
level at which he read easily and gradually led him to a higher level. The children 
liked the material in the readers, and they were of enormous help to us in both our 
diagnoses and in furnishing carefully graded material which was difficult to find. From 
these books we checked again the level at which the child had had difficulty. Also, 
unconsciously, he told us the truth about his interests. 
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they saw a new combination of letters. For them we taught a system 
of word recognition, using any method which fitted the child: learn- 
ing phonics, guessing from context, keeping lists of new words, 
spelling, and doing dictionary work. We had no extreme cases of 
physical and psychological handicaps but should not have attempted 
to deal with these, as they are cases for specialists. We did success- 
fully help children who were extremely nervous about reading. 

Our greatest difficulty lay in finding suitable work sheets for such 
abilities as “following directions” at the grade level on which the 
child was reading, along the child’s interests. Finally we made ma- 
terials of our own, following particular stories which the children 
liked. Not only vocabulary but sentence structure had to be within 
their grasp. Because making one’s own materials was a tremendous 
task, we built up a library of graded workbooks and spent our money 
on materials rather than machines. 

A great help to us was an outline of the techniques of comprehen- 
sion and rate and the mechanical skills of reading, under each of 
which was noted a probable cause of retardation, suggestions of 
authorities for mastery and correction, and specific references to 
exercises in workbooks on the different grade levels. When we had 
decided upon what to concentrate with each child, we merely turned 
to our chart and applied a corrective exercise suggested thereon. 
Variations of these exercises were used until the child showed im- 
provement. 

Lack of desire kept the children from practice, so we continually 
stressed interests, never forcing a child to read anything but intro- 
ducing him to new types of reading. Our people, after the first week 
or two, relied on the teacher’s judgment and would read more eagerly 
when he personally helped them select a book. 

At the end of three months, we emerged from the class retesting 
with various conclusions. (The Iowa test was given only at the end 
of training as a comparative score.) The class showed a consistent 
gain which was greater than a normal gain for that period. Cumula- 
tive records were our only satisfactory measurement of progress. 
The tests did not correlate exactly on grade placement, but they did 
generally correlate in gain. A student might fail to show improve- 
ment in skill in initial testing, and additional tests would substanti- 
ate or disprove the validity of this finding. 
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We have had fewer problem cases in seventh-grade English this 
year than last year at this time. How far this carries over into their 
lives we have no means of measuring, but their parents and teachers 
continually tell us of the improvement they have noted not only in 
reading but also in mature adjustment since they have been in the 
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The criticism that ours is a laboratory school, with many student 
teachers who have more time than the average teacher, can be 
answered only by our belief that remedial reading by its very nature 
must be individualized. Our program would have to be adapted to 
any local conditions. Perhaps a teacher could clear up the difficul- 
ties of the five poorest readers first, or find several people reading on 
the same level with similar difficulties. 

The teaching of all reading, to be successful, requires a personal 
contact between the child and the teacher. We owe assistance to the 
retarded reader, and we cannot afford to neglect the superior reader. 
Our plan, we believe, challenges both. 
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MORE REAL LETTERS 

I read with much interest the letter in the April Journal entitled ‘‘Mak- 
ing the Friendly Letter Real.”’ For years we have been writing real letters 
to real students in our English classes. Last year we considered a new 
scheme. Why should we not further international relations in a real way? 
It was not hard to create enthusiasm among ninth-grade pupils. The 
foreign countries selected were varied. Wales, England, Scotland, and 
Holland were the favorites. Most of the pupils asked for correspondents of 
their own ages and sexes. Our first batch of letters numbered fifty-eight. 

The first letters received the credit of themes. Of course I did not read 
the letters. The pupils merely showed me them ready for mailing. How 
hard it was to wait for those first answers! What excitement when the first 
ones began to come! It is such fun to get those letters that the students 
never ask me now for credit for a theme. Most of the letters are from for- 
eign pupils who have had two or more years of English and are eager to 
learn our idioms. 

Our pupils are often asked to correct and comment on their mistakes. 
They are getting the point of view of children who are in the heart of 
world-troubles and yet have wishes and ambitions like their own. They 
are hunting in the newspapers for items of those countries where their 
““pen pals” live. They give oral topics on the customs they have learned. 

Estonia is now a real place on the map. Latvia is more than a name. 

Does the interest lag? I think not. The Freshmen who started the 
scheme are now Sophomores, but I still have letters thrust into my hand 
from “my Tom from Wales”; mother tells me she had to take Carolyn 
to see the Coronation Scot. That boy she writes to is so interested in 
trains she had to tell him about it. Mary is visiting in England this sum- 
mer and must stop at Carlisle to see her new friend. Nel wants her to come 
to Holland, too. Is it worth while? 

Mary MacDonatp 


Monson HicH SCHOOL 
Monson, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A LESSON IN APPRECIATION FROM ‘““THE GIANTS IN THE EARTH’ 


D. 


C. 


IV. Is Giants in the Earth more closely related to American or to Nor- 
wegian literature? 
A. 
B. 
et 
D. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE UNIT ON CONTEMPORARY 


LITERATURE 


’ 


Assignment: Finish Giants in the Earth and think over these questions 

Objective: To foster an ability to distinguish between the cheap and 
easy in literature and that which is really significant 

Devices: These questions were given to the class as they started the 


I. Compare Giants in the Earth with “westerns” of the Zane Grey type 
and with sentimental pictures of western life like A Lantern in Her 
Hand. 

A, 
B. 
.. 


How does the presentation of the setting differ? 

Show differences in the characters. 

Sketch the plot of a typical ‘‘western.”” Show that Giants in the 
Earth is more significant, if less exciting. 

Which reveals life more honestly and pictures the past more 
truly? 


. Compare the endings. How would you justify the ending of Giants 


in the Earth? Does it grow out of the character of the people in- 
volved? 


. Comment on the suitability of the style of the novel read. 
G. 


Does this book leave you with a better understanding of human 
beings? Do the other ‘‘westerns’’? What do you learn about Nor- 
wegian characteristics? Relate their racial traits to the type of 
novel Rélvaag writes. 


II. Explain the title. 

III. Discuss the cost at which our country was settled. 
A. 
B. 


Was the cost in individual suffering too great? 

What can we as individuals do to preserve and advance the 
civilization won at such great cost? 

Are there people as heroic today? 


In background? 
In characters? 

In attitude toward life? 
In literary technique? 
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V. Does it seem a good translation? 
A. What are the requisites of a satisfactory translation? 
B. What must have been the difficulties of translation? 
Procedure: Class discussion following standards previously listed, but 
with the teacher as the leader. 


AN EXERCISE IN APPRECIATION 
Assignment: To think over questions on hectographed sheet 
Objectives: (1) To foster discrimination in reading tastes and (2) to 
foster ability to think independently 
Devices: A sheet with “‘best seller’ list and questions as follows: 


BEST SELLERS DURING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
1900 To Have and To Hold—Mary Johnston 
1901 David Harum—Edward Noyes Westcott 
1902 Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon 
1903 Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch—Alice Hegan Rice 
1904 Freckles—Gene Stratton-Porter 
1905 Sea Wolf—Jack London 
1906 The Perfect Tribute—Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
1907. The Shepherd of the Hills—Harold Bell Wright 
1908 Black Rock—Ralph Connor 
1909 The Girl of the Limberlost-—Gene Stratton-Porter 
1910 The Rosary—Florence Barclay 
1911 The Harvester—Gene Stratton-Porter 
1912 Laddie—Gene Stratton-Porter 
1913 Tarzan of the Apes—Edgar Rice Burroughs 
1915 Of Human Bondage—Somerset Maugham 
1916 The Calling of Dan Mathews—Harold Bell Wright 
1917. The Call of the Wild—Jack London 
1918 When a Man’s a Man—Harold Bell Wright 
1920 Man of the Forest—Zane Grey 
1921 The Sheik—E. M. Hull 
1922 The Covered Wagon—Emerson Hough 
1925 Beau Geste—Percival Wren 
1926 The Outline of History—H. G. Wells 
1927 We—Charles Lindbergh 
1928 All Quiet on the Western Front—Erich Maria Remarque 
1930 Cimarron—Edna Ferber 
1931 The Good Earth—Pearl Buck 
1932 The Good Earth—Pearl Buck 
1934 Anthony Adverse—Hervey Allen 
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1935 North to the Orient—Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
1936 Gone with the Wind—Margaret Mitchell 

1937 Gone with the Wind—Margaret Mitchell 

1938 My Son, My Son!—Howard Spring 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. What seem to be the characteristics of the average best seller? 

A. Comment on their difficulty. How old were you when you read 
many of the books on the preceding list? Would you expect books 
of wide appeal to be easy or difficult? Why? 

B. What type of writing predominates? Are the books romantic or 
realistic? 

C. What other characteristics do these books have in common? 

D. How many first-rate authors are represented here? What would 
you judge to be the lifetime of the average best seller? 

E. Compare these best sellers with the novels of Scott, which were 
popular during the Romantic period, and with the novels of 
Dickens, which were the popular fiction of the Victorian age. 
Show how their differences reveal the ages in which the books were 
written. 

II. Is popular taste improving or deteriorating? 

A. Where in the list above is there a rather obvious change in taste? 

B. How do the books after it differ from the earlier best sellers? 

C. How do you account for this rather obvious change in popular 
taste? 

Procedure: (1) Reports by pupils who have visited libraries and book- 
shops to discover current fiction and nonfiction favorites. (2) An evalua- 
tion of the current best sellers by pupils who have read them or by the 
teacher. (3) The two principal questions under ““Topics for Discussion”’ 
offer an excellent opportunity for a step-by-step discussion of a common 
question until a consensus of opinion has been reached. (4) Pupil reports 
may be given on the following articles: “Installment Reading,” Satur- 
day Review of Literature, August 20, 1938, p. 3; “Literature and Life,” 
Forum, October, 1938; ‘The Mystery of the Best Seller,” English Journal, 
October, 1934, p. 621; ‘“Ten Years of the Book Clubs,” ibid., May, 1936, 
Pp. 347. 

Lots DILLEY 


RocKFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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PUPIL TEACHERS FOR REMEDIAL READING 


“Tf thou wouldst know anything, get thyself a pupil.’’ So runs the 
Eastern proverb, and any teacher or parent who has helped a student with 
his home work knows how true it is. Even eighth-grade arithmetic seems 
clear to the writer now as she explains bonds, stocks, and percentage to 
weak members of a study group, and she feels a certain power as that 
whole field of arithmetic opens itself to her. 

But what has that to do with the staggering problem our high schools 
face today in caring for those who cannot read? At the Indianapolis meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of English a college professor said, 
“The colleges no longer ask high schools to send them students who can 
write a sentence containing a subject and predicate, but on bended knee 
we ask them to send us students who can read.”’ The high-school teachers 
in turn with a full program of much subject matter and more activities feel 
that someone else must assume the burden of teaching reading. 

While reading Dr. Stella Center’s dramatic account of a big remedial 
reading project in Roosevelt High School, New York, it occurred to me 
that one might use pupil teachers to carry out the same project in schools 
where W.P.A. money and labor are not available as they were to her. For 
those who have not read her article I would say briefly that she had con- 
cluded that most Roosevelt High School failures were caused by inability 
to read and comprehend textual matter. She assigned a failing student to 
a teacher who helped him every day to prepare his home work for the next 
day, using the different texts for material in reading. The student, of 
course, gained confidence as he went to his classes each day, better pre- 
pared than he had ever been. At the end of a semester most of the former 
failures passed their courses, and each was better equipped to read and 
interpret the printed page. 

Dr. Frank Laubach, who has been so successful in teaching adults and 
children in the Philippines to read, and who is now working out the same 
system with tremendous success in the major languages of India, has a 
hard and fast rule: ‘‘Each one teach one’’; and every learner is required to 
teach to another the latest page of the reader he is studying before anyone 
will help him with the next page. The scheme works two ways: the new 
words he has learned are so fixed in his mind that he can never forget them 
and one more person is on the way to becoming literate. 

Now, why cannot every poor reader be assigned to a “‘big brother” or 
“‘sister’’ of a higher class who will be responsible for meeting him one pe- 
riod a day, at which time he will have his charge read to him all his assign- 
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ments and will give to him whatever help or advice he needs in the use of 
the dictionary or reference work or in outlining a piece of work. The pupil- 
teacher would be responsible for making him master the content of the 
daily assignment and at the same time give daily opportunity for reading 
under supervision. The tutor would not lose by the experience, for, in re- 
viewing the work he himself had studied the year before, he would 
strengthen his own comprehension of it, would see it in a new perspective, 
would see the relative importance of different studies, and also have the 
satisfaction of being of use to a fellow-being. 
AGNES BALLANTYNE 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
XENIA, OHIO 


“ON MAKING A SILK PURSE....” 

After almost twenty years’ teaching experience, I have come to be 
philosophical about students who violate all the canons of good mechanics. 
I used to be in frenzy or despair about them. While I am still driven by 
external forces and by exigency of time to spend too much emphasis pro- 
portionally on students of meager promise, I have evolved this phi- 
losophy as armor: I expect of each pupil whatever writing skill is in 
reasonable balance with his intellect and with his maturity. 

To say to a gifted child, “This paper is terrible! Re-write it!’’ does not 
even interest him; it is merely another of the inexplicable, boring remarks 
that teachers make. To say, ‘‘A boy with as many fine ideas as you have 
and as many interests should handle language with greater success,’ sets 
him up intellectually and emotionally. He may preen shamefacedly or 
intolerably, but he has begun his reform. So much for the child of prom- 
ise! 

Today I donated a grade of 75 to a paper I should have been ashamed 
to mark satisfactory ten years ago. It was seventeen lines long and there 
was about one fairly bad mistake to a line, but there was not one sentence 
error in the paper. (We had been working hard on that one demand.) 
Moreover, the one-error-to-a-line average is an improvement of about 
100 per cent in two months. I have hopes for him today and—what is 
vastly more important !—he has hopes for himself. 

The habit of discouragement is so easy to acquire and so deadly! Not 
only do pupils have it themselves, but teachers have it vicariously. From 
the painful discouragement of a tired, nervous (probably overworked) 
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teacher I was shocked into learning never to give way to discouragement 
in the presence of a genuinely stupid class. I was visiting her ‘‘C”’ class in 
Freshman English in a large city a considerable distance from my own 
location. In a tone of infinite weariness she drawled out to a pupil: “I 
can’t hear you, but it’s wrong anyway!’’ Her words did not surprise me: 
I had thought them many times. 

[ am sure that we expect too much of poor students. They are lost 
before they begin. One device which I believe successful with a poor class 
[ pass on. In my Sophomore ‘‘C”’ classes I have every pupil write from 
two to four related sentences in class every day for a period of two or 
three weeks at the beginning of the term and again toward the end. These 
sentences need not be in ink; they need not be beautiful to look at; there 
is penalty rather than praise for writing more than four sentences. The 
one requirement is that they be sentences, dealing with the daily hap- 
penings or thoughts of the pupil. I read them through, indicate minor 
errors, and on the four or five best papers write “Board.’’ That means 
that these are to be voted on by the class the next day. Of course no 
paper is eligible for this privilege unless it is free of sentence structure 
errors. The paper chosen as best is given a “100” and is copied proudly 
into a sort of class diary in which no one student may be represented more 
than once in five times. These daily papers are transformed when they 
appear on the blackboard: they are mechanically perfect without so much 
as a suggestion from me that errors be corrected. Pupils hand one an- 
other dictionaries when they see that there is need. Not even my best 
Senior classes can be depended on for such meticulous care. 

How much time does it take? I should say it averages ten minutes a 
day. Does the knowledge carry over? I believe it does. My ‘‘75’’-theme 
boy is a case in point. So is a Senior girl who chanced into my room the 
other day on some mission wholly foreign to English classes. I had not 
seen her in two semesters. Looking at the board she said, “‘Do you still 
have Sophomores write four sentences a day? That was swell! That’s 
where I learned my sentence structure.’’ It was such a heartfelt “thank 
you” that it was the incentive for this article 

Over against the struggling ‘“‘C”’ pupil is the overtaught youngster who 
is being converted at fourteen or fifteen into a figures-of-speech addict, a 
lecturer on theosophy, or a psychoanalyst. If a child has what one of my 
colleagues rather aptly calls a barren mind, decorative language and high- 
sounding phrases will merely accentuate the sterility of thought. If the 
student’s best thinking on the question of comparison between two books 
is this: ‘‘Both books are red, but The Covered Wagon one is a lighter red 
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than Wanderers of the Wasteland,” of what use is flexibility, richness, 
beauty of language? On the other hand, a pupil of a crowded and recep- 
tive mind has been overtaught when she sees no weakness in an expres- 
sion like this to bring to a close a theme on Kenilworth: “Thus Elizabeth 
the Queen and Elizabeth the Woman will march hand in hand down the 
pages of history.” Some teacher has permitted her to confuse body and 
raiment. I believe it is a teacher’s chief business to require sincerity in 
writing and to distinguish between illiteracy of mind—about which she 
concerns herself futilely—and illiteracy of language—which is curable 
and within her province. 

Then she will have the courage to write ‘‘Blah!”’ on the dripping effu- 
sions of a star pupil and the courage to say to a self-effacing youngster 
whose illiteracy is merely of language: “That is a beautiful idea. Maybe 
I can help you to use your words better.” 

I submit the following paper as evidence of what I mean by the kind of 
work which cries out for guidance and expert encouragement. 


THE FIRST POEM I LIKED 


It was about three years ago that I found the first poem I ever liked. It wasa 
dark day in winter. It had snowed all night long and was still snowing when 
reading class came. The teacher taped the bell and everything was sillant for 
a long time finly she said, ‘“‘I have ben thinking of a sirtin poem all morning and 
think this is an apropperate time to take it up in class.” 

“Take out your books and turn to page seventy five.’ 

We did, and as our eyes fell upon the page we read to our selvs “The first 
Snow Fall.” To me it was the same as any other poem we had studyed. But 
as the teacher began to read slow and soft I becamg more interested. When 
she finished, the room was so still you could hear a pin drop. 

I liked it because it gave me such a thrill that day. 


’ 


MARIAN SCANLAN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


“Are words and phrases marked colloquial in a reference book suitable 
for use in any circumstances? If not, how does one draw the line between 
the situations in which colloquial language is permissible and those in 
which it is not?” 

H. S. 


The label “colloquial” represents an editor’s judgment that a word is 
more common in speaking than in formal writing. The basis of this judg- 
ment is not always clear. In Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition, 
a recent and carefully edited work, these words or senses of words are 
marked Collog.: arty, flapper (a girl), goose-step (as a verb), gridiron (a 
football field), harum-scarum, header (a fall or dive), plaguy, put (“‘to stay 
put’’), guit (to leave one’s job), run (to manage, as a hotel), stuffy (ob- 
stinate). These are not so labeled: flapdoodle, high-pressure (salesman- 
ship), old fogey, sizable, uplift (cultural), viewpoint. Everyone would prob- 
ably find reason for disagreeing with some of these labels or lack of them. 
Obviously they are less reliable than the designations of regional usage or 
the assignment of words to vocations (Bot., Law, Mil., etc.). 

The problem of the use of colloquial words in writing is largely a hang- 
over from the eighteenth-century attempt to attain a standard style, a 
class dialect for the educated, in Johnson’s words “‘to refine our language 
to grammatical purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms.’”’ This 
conscious criticism of usage continued in nineteenth-century style, which 
in general tended toward relatively formal words and constructions and 
emphasized the distinction between colloquial and literary usage. One of 
the marked traits of current writing is the breaking-down of this barrier, 
and both casual writing and “literature” are much more informal than 
they were seventy-five years ago. Anyone today who resolves not to use 
words labeled Collog. in reference books is setting an arbitrary handicap 
to his expression. 

Whether or not a given colloquialism is to be used can be better decided 
on the basis of appropriateness to subject and to other traits of the writer’s 
style. Many colloquial words, especially adjectives, are too general for use 
in exact writing. Clipped words (exam, gas, phone) and many others typi- 
cal of the spoken vocabulary will jar in treatments of elevated subjects or 
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in pieces for dignified or serious occasions. They will usually fit in infor- 
mal, everyday situations. 

The writer’s personality, or at least the tone in which he is writing at 
the moment, is an even more important consideration. Colloquial words 
tend to keep writing in touch with everyday experience and to lend im- 
mediacy and vigor. Colyumists and some fiction writers may use too 
many; the intelligentsia tend to take their language too far from everyday 
speech, losing its energy and limiting the currency of their ideas. Teachers 
have done students a disservice by developing a deadly theme style that is 
marked in part by the absence of the colloquialisms natural to the writers. 

Instead of relying mechanically on the usage labels in reference books, a 
writer would do better to cultivate his judgment of the fitness of col- 
loquial words to particular contexts—and, unless he is temperamentally 


rather formal, not to worry too much about the matter. 
AS 


“Ts saith as used in church services rightly pronounced ‘sa’ith’?”’ 
5. i F. 


The traditional pronunciation of saith is “seth.” “Sa’ith” is a spelling- 
pronunciation sometimes heard from people who became acquainted 
with the word by reading rather than by hearing it. 


“Ts measles to be used as a singular or a plural?” D. F. 

As the name of a disease, measles is singular: ‘‘Measles is more danger- 
ous to children under three years than to older children or adults.” Col- 
loquially, of course, the -s ending leads to a careless plural agreement. 

Measles would be plural in two relatively uncommon uses: (1) when 
referring to more than one type of the disease (‘“‘Both measles are in 
town’) and (2) in medical context referring to the tapeworm larvae 
causing disease in cattle and hogs, one larva being a measle. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


AN INVITATION 


DEAR COLLEAGUES: 

The teachers of English in the city of New York extend to you a cordial 
invitation to join us in making this year’s annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English the most stimulating and the most enjoy- 
able yet held. Enthusiastic committees are hard at work planning for 
your comfort, convenience, and entertainment. We hope to supplement 
the excellent program prepared by the National Council with a number of 
interesting features, including group theater and opera parties, a midnight 
preview of a new motion picture, visits to a wide variety of art galleries 
and museums. Special plans are being made for those who wish to come 
early and stay late. 

We look forward to the intellectual stimulation and the interesting 
personal contacts your coming on November 23rd will provide. In spite 
of the confusion about Thanksgiving dates, the evidence indicates that 
there will be a very large attendance. We are writing to the governors of 
all the states which are observing the later date, urging that leaves of 
absence from school be granted to those who wish to attend the conven- 
tion. We hope that you are planning to be among that number. 

Cordially yours, 
ALICE COLVIN WRIGHT, President 
New York City Association of 
Teachers of English 


Room rates at the Hotel Pennsylvania, where the Council headquarters 
will be and where the dinner will take place, and in the Hotel New Yorker, 
where some sessions will be held, will range from $3.50 up for single rooms 
and from $5.00 up for double. Twin-bedded rooms are as low as $6.00. 
There is generous provision of minimum-rate rooms, but early reserva- 
tions are advised. The two hotels, both near the Pennsylvania Station, 
are connected by tunnel. 

Railroad rates are now so low that no special convention rates are 
allowed. Council members who wish to economize may travel in coaches, 
or part way in coaches and the remainder in pullmans. Those who ride in 
upper berths save not only on sleeper charge but on the rail rate. It is 
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wise to consult the local agent some days in advance. In some cases there 
may be special Thanksgiving excursions of which advantage may be 
taken. 





A REGIONAL MEETING IN THE WEST 


This coming winter, the National Council of Teachers of English will 
conduct for the first time a section meeting on the west coast. Several 
well-known national leaders in the field of English will be on the program, 
and an extensive series of section meetings will be devoted to reports of 
work done in the western part of the country from Seattle, Washington, 
down the coast and even in Texas. 

The theme selected for the conference is ““The Place of English in 
General Education.” At the first of the general meetings the theme will 
be presented by Dora Smith when she speaks on “‘What Is General Edu- 
cation and Why Should the English Teacher Consider It in Her Plan- 
ning?”’ Since Miss Smith has worked with the New York Survey of 
Education, she has a rich field from which to present her topic. At this 
same general meeting Dr. Lou LaBrant of Ohio State University will 
develop the topic, ‘‘What Is the Place of English in General Education?” 
Dr. LaBrant has worked with very many experimental schools and led 
summer conferences under the direction of the Progressive Education 
Association. She was the teacher-sponsor whose group last year published 
the book Were We Guinea Pigs? 

At the second general meeting Dr. Paul Witty of the University of 
Minnesota will present the topic, ‘‘Reading as a Whole School Problem.” 
Dr. Witty is a well-known authority in this field of the problem of read- 
ing in education. The final talk of the series will be by Dr. John J. De 
Boer, who is the representative from the National Council on a committee 
planning for the unification of general education. The representatives of 
this committee are from all the major subject organizations in the country. 
Dr. De Boer will speak on ‘‘National Planning for a Unified Program.” 
Dr. Holland Roberts of Stanford and other western leaders are also on 
the program. 

The conference will be held during Christmas vacation in Hollywood. 
The dates set are December 27-29, and the headquarters will be the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The luncheon and banquet will be held in that place, 
with general sessions at the Hollywood High School, and section meetings 
at Los Angeles City College—a point easily accessible by bus from the 
headquarters. 
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An interesting program of excursions and demonstration meetings at 
the motion picture and radio studios make the whole program a most 
attractive one for anyone interested in the field of English teaching. 
Letters addressed to the chairman of the Steering Committee, Miss Flor- 
ence Sprenger, 3473 Floresta Avenue, Los Angeles, will bring final details 
to anyone interested. The unusual opportunity offered and the attrac- 
tions to be included in the program make this an ideal way to spend one’s 
Christmas vacation time. 





BROADCASTS OF GREAT PLAYS 


The third season of “Great Plays” will be presented by the National 
Broadcasting Company beginning Sunday, October 15, from 2:00 to 3:00 
p.M., E.S.T. The productions of these dramas will be broadcast each Sun- 
day for a season of twenty-eight weeks. The plays for the current season 








are listed below. 


Important 
Date 
Broadcast concerning 
Date Title of Play Author Play 
Nov. 5 Edward II Marlowe 1592 
Nov. 12 Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 1596 
Nov. 19 Much Ado about Nothing Shakespeare 1600 
Nov. 26 Macbeth Shakespeare 1605 
Dec. 3 Volpone Jonson 1605 
Dec. 10 Tartuffe Moliére 1669 
Dec. 17. Beggar’s Opera Gay 1728 
Dec. 24 School Holiday 
Dec. 31 School Holiday 
Jan. 7 The Rivals Sheridan 1775 
Jan. 14 William Tell Schiller 1804 
Jan. 21 Ruy Blas Hugo 1838 
Jan. 28 Rip Van Winkle Jefferson 1859 
Feb. 4 Arrah-na-Pogue Boucicault 1864 
Feb. 11 Peer Gynt Ibsen 1867 
Feb. 18 Pirates of Penzance Gilbert-Sullivan 1879 
Feb. 25 Pelleas and Melisande Maeterlinck 1893 
Mar. 3 The Second Mrs. Tanqueray Pinero 1893 
Mar. 10 Secret Service Gillette 1895 
Mar.17 L’Aiglon Rostand 1900 
Mar. 24 Captain Jinks Fitch 1901 
Mar. 31 The Three Sisters Chekhov 1902 
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Broadcast concerning 
Date Title of Play Author Play 
Apr. 7 The Playboy of the Western World Synge 1907 
Apr. 14 Strife Galsworthy 1909 
Apr. 21 Liliom Molnar 1909 
Apr. 28 The Return of Peter Grimm Belasco IQII 
May 5 Wiéinterset Anderson 1935 


All correspondence pertaining to the “Great Plays’’ series should be 
addressed to: Blevins Davis, ‘“‘“Great Plays’ Series, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. A study man- 
ual giving bibliography, sketch of author’s life, summary of plot, and im- 
portant factual matter about the entire list of plays is available for the 
listening audience at the cost price of twenty-five cents. 





AN ORTON LOWE MEMORIAL 


The following is an excerpt from a communication recently received 
in the English Journal office: 


To the friends of Orton Lowe: 

Some of us among the friends and former students of the late Dr. Lowe have 
started a movement to establish an Orton Lowe Memorial Collection of Ameri- 
can Poetry, to be housed in the general library of the University of Miami. 

It seems to us particularly fitting that a memorial to Dr. Lowe should take 
this form. And we are anxious to let as many of his friends as possible know of 
the collection—in order that they may contribute, and in order that they may 
spread word of it to other of Dr. Lowe’s friends who would be interested. 
It is an opportunity to perpetuate the name of a truly great teacher and scholar 
in the way he would have chosen. 

Robert Frost, Padraic Colum, and Henry Allen, have agreed to serve with 
me as an advisory committee on the selection of books for the collection; and we 
hope to make a formal presentation to the University in the autumn. 

If you would rather make your contribution in the form of books of or on 
American poetry, we shall be glad to include them in the collection. 

Yours very truly, 
LEwis LEARY 
Assistant Professor of English 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1939 


‘Education for the American Way of Life’’ is the general theme for the 
nineteenth annual observance of American Education Week. The daily 
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topics under this theme are built largely around the spirit and materials 
of the Educational Policies Commission in its report on The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. The topics for Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday are the four main areas of educational objec- 
tives identified by the Commission: “Education for Self-Realization,”’ 
“Education for Human Relationship,” ‘Education for Economic Ef- 
ficiency,” and ‘“‘Education for Civic Responsibility.” The topic for Friday 
is “Cultivating the Love of Learning,” and for Saturday, ‘‘Education for 
Freedom.” American Education Week, which is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association in co-operation with the American Legion, 
the United States Department of Education, and the National Congress 
of Teachers, is celebrated November 5-11. 

The National Education Association has prepared materials to assist 
schools in planning for this observance, including colorful posters, leaflets, 
stickers, and packets containing special folders for each day of American 
Education Week for various school levels. A list of these materials with 
their prices may be obtained from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 





A COURSE IN CURRENT ISSUES 

Town Hall of New York City announces a course on current issues con- 
sisting of twenty-six assignments prepared by the Town Hall staff of educa- 
tional advisers and synchronized with the addresses and discussions pre- 
sented weekly on ‘“‘America’s Town Meeting of the Air.”” Each of the twen- 
ty-six assignments will consist of an article describing the background and 
issues involved in each broadcast, a list of selected readings on the topic, a 
complete who’s who of each speaker, and stimulating questions. The mate- 
rial will be mailed weekly and will deal in each case with the topic of the fol- 
lowing week’s broadcast. Those who desire to do so may prepare answers 
to the questions and mail them to the Town Hall Advisory Service, which 
will return the papers with comments and suggestions. Application blanks 
may be addressed to The Town Hall, Inc., 23 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City. 

Some of the topics planned for the 1939-40 season are: ‘‘What Should 
Be America’s Contribution to World-Peace?” “‘What Limits Should Be 
Put on Freedom of Speech?” ‘‘Does American Democracy Need More or 
Less Government Control?” ‘‘Putting Ten Million Men Back to Work,” 
‘‘When Must We Balance the Budget?” “Is the Closed Shop Necessary?” 
‘“‘Has the New Deal Helped Recovery?” 
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THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Several months ago W. A. Darlington advanced the view in an article 
in the Theatre Arts Monthly that all the best serious plays are being written 
by men and women who come comparatively late to the theater after 
having had experience of life in some other profession. In the September, 
1939, issue of the same magazine Mr. Darlington points out a number 
of advantages which the actor-dramatist possesses. Among these is the 
actor’s command of stage technique—his knowledge of the effectiveness 
of silence, rather than speech, at certain stages in the action; the im- 
portance of “‘planting”’ the essentials of plot and character in the minds 
of the audience; and his knowledge that he is writing words for another 
actor to speak before an audience, not for the audience to read. Perhaps 
the most important advantage of the actor-dramatist is his power of ellip- 
sis, which the nonactor can never quite achieve. The actor-dramatist 
knows exactly what he can leave out and, by gaining a reputation for 
subtlety, encourages the audience to think well of its own receptivity, so 
that everybody is pleased. Successful actor-playwrights, like Noel 
Coward and Robert Morley, make their effects with the greatest economy 
of words. These, and others, have “given proof, time and again, that 
while the actor-dramatist seldom has anything of importance to say, he 
can generally say it effectively.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature comments editorially upon some 
examination questions given in a summer school of a large university in 
connection with the drama course. The students were required to identify 
twenty-four out of twenty-nine names and phrases, including ‘‘Ecrasez 
l’Infame,” Jeremy Collier, Neander, ‘“‘The Whirlwind in Petticoats,” 
“‘The Cingalese Prince,’’ Jules Janin, and the Stagirite. Another question 
required students to identify the authors of short passages such as the 
following: “‘Genius laughs away all the boundary lines of criticism.”’ 
The SRL editor thought that the best comment on these examinations is 
in one of the unidentified speeches in the drama quiz: “I do not approve 
of anything that tampers with natural ignorance. Ignorance is like a deli- 
cate exotic fruit; touch it and the bloom is gone. The whole theory of 
modern education is radically unsound.” 


Austin J. App in an article entitled ‘Poets Aren’t Sissies,’’ published 
in the Catholic World for August, 1939, takes strong, if playful, issue 
with the popular conception of poets as weaklings. 
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He shows that many poets were, like Joyce Kilmer, soldiers. Sophocles 
and Aeschylus were better known as soldiers or generals than as drama- 
tists. Chesterton has forever emblazoned the adventure of Cervantes in 
the Battle of Lepanto. Chaucer, Calderon, Lope de Vega, and Ben Jonson 
were soldiers. And the fame in the last war of Siegfried Sassoon, Rupert 
Brooke, and John McCrae is well established. 

He then cites name after name of poets who, though not soldiers, were 
nevertheless brave and athletic fellows. Tennyson could throw a crowbar 
farther than anyone in the village. Samuel Johnson single-handedly beat 
off three thugs. Milton was accounted an excellent fencer. Scott and 
Spenser were sheriffs. Wordsworth was a strong swimmer and ‘“‘crack 
skater’’ on Rydal Lake. Even the so-called “gentle” Shakespeare so 
frightened someone that this latter applied for police protection against a 
threatened drubbing by Shakespeare. In short, the “‘Poets Aren’t Sissies.”’ 


W. H. Auden, at present visiting the United States, is perhaps the best 
known of the post-war English poets. The numerous critical analyses of 
Auden’s work which have appeared in the United States, particularly since 
the publication of his recent collection, On This Island, have been in agree- 
ment only on the fact of conflict and indecision in some or all of Auden’s 
work. Two recent critical articles define the conflict in widely different 
terms. Delmore Schwartz, writing in the Winter, 1939, Kenyon Review 
under the title, ““The Two Audens,” conceives of the poet in Freudian 
terms. The two voices heard in Auden’s poetry—voices sometimes at 
war, sometimes reconciled and singing together—correspond to Freud’s 
“ego” and “‘id.”’ The one, that of the “clever guy,’’ the Noel Coward of 
literary Marxism, is Auden attempting to be at once a popular entertain- 
er, propagandist, and satirist. The other is Auden delivering the obses- 
sions of the collective unconscious to the printed page. In the latter mood 
Auden writes directly from his awareness of the vague perils of our time. 
In the A scent of F6 the motivation of the hero is understood alternately in 
Freudian and in Marxian terms. Auden is not eminently successful with 
this conjunction of Freud and Marx, since he is not an intellectual poet 
in the full sense and lacks a genuine interest in theory of any kind. In 
the view of this critic Auden is essentially a Freudian poet. 

David Daiches interprets Auden’s conflict differently. In the June, 
1939, issue of Poetry he portrays Auden as searching for an audience. 
When Auden’s first volume of poetry appeared in 1930, post-war pes- 
simism was out of fashion and poets were encouraged and drawn together 
in their journey by their firm rejection of any passive attitude to the soci- 
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ety of their time and their vague but sincere conviction that ‘‘something 
must be done about it.’’ But soon this groping for attitudes burst into a 
search for the right ‘‘public.”” With the breakdown of common value cri- 
teria and the dispersion of public beliefs which took place with the dis- 
appearance of the Victorian age, the audience for poetry had disinte- 
grated, and the question of the poet’s attitude became very closely related 
to the question of the audience to which the poet was to address himself. 

For some time Auden struggled with the dilemma—most clearly seen 
in The Orators—of writing for a private coterie and for a public group; of 
addressing himself to a large public in terms intelligible only to a small 
group or of aiming at the apprehension of ordinary folk. It was Auden the 
schoolmaster who finally solved the problem, for he has found his public, 
ideal yet sufficiently grounded in reality to provide a consistent and effec- 
tive symbolism and a new strength of purpose. Auden now addresses his 
younger contemporaries, the alert youngsters who observe their environ- 
ment and are dissatisfied and require more information about the present 
and direction for the future in order to do something about it. He is no 
longer between two stools but living in a clearly apprehended moment in 
history. 


Under the challenging title, ““Radio Cleans House,” C. R. Carskadon 
discusses in a recent issue of the New Republic the official report of the 
Committee on Program Standards presented to the National Convention 
of the National Association of Broadcasters in Atlantic City during the 
month of July. The committee was appointed by Neville Miller, execu- 
tive head of the N.A.B. and former mayor of Louisville. 

The code adopted at the Atlantic City meeting has this to say about 
controversial public issues: 

As part of their public service networks and stations shall provide time for 
the presentation of public questions, including those of controversial nature. 
Such time shall be allotted with due regard to all the other elements of balanced 
program schedules and to the degree of public interest in the questions to be 
presented. Broadcasters shall use their best efforts to allot such time with fair- 
ness to all elements in a given controversy. 

Time for the presentation of controversial issues shall not be sold, except for 
political broadcasts... .. This exception is made because at certain times the 
contending parties want to use, and are entitled to use, more time than broad- 
casters can possibly afford to give away. 

Concerning the broadcasting of news it declares: 

News shall not be selected for the purpose of furthering or hindering either 
side of any controversial issue, nor shall it be colored by the opinions or desires 
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of the station or network management, the editor or others engaged in its 
preparation or the person actually delivering it over the air, or, in the case of 
sponsored news broadcasts, the advertiser. .... News commentators, as well 
as all other news casters, shall be governed by these provisions. 
Of particular interest in connection with the broadcasts of Father Cough- 
lin is the declaration that ‘‘radio, which reaches men of all creeds and 
races simultaneously, may not be used to convey attacks upon another’s 
race or religion.” 

Mr. Carskadon concludes his discussion with a general approval of the 
trend which the new code represents, although admitting that we are still 
considerably short of a radio Utopia. 


John Crowe Ransom studies T. S. Eliot’s recent return to the drama, 
with the publication of The Family Reunion, in the August, 1939, issue of 
Poetry. Eliot resembles Shaw in his satiric touch, but unlike Shaw, he 
fails to sustain the satire uproariously. In a more fundamental way he 
resembles Ibsen, who had the metaphysical dimension in his thinking. 
Nevertheless, in leaving formal poetry for the drama, Eliot must have 
realized that the new medium was not well suited to his purpose. 

Eliot’s failure does not lie in a lack of mastery of characterization, 
the handling of thought sequence, the exposition of background through 
dialogue, or such other techniques as belong to an oral form like drama. 
Without any fuss he has picked up the knack for the close structural 
effects of drama and has demonstrated that his famous and original 
capacity as poet was inclusive rather than exclusive. Mr. Eliot knows 
how to epitomize a scene or a group of characters with very terse exhibits. 

Eliot’s device in introducing the idea of expiation embodied in a 
band of Eumenides silently driving the leading character home to obtain 
a sense of the curse upon him and his house is inappropriate to our time. 
The hard-boiled audience will not believe in the device; the sensitive and 
literary people will regard these features as too readily picked up from 
another context. 

The Family Reunion is an atmospheric play better than the writer 
had bargained for, but it does not represent the Eliot he knew as a poet. 
“Tt is that Eliot warmed over for ‘theatre.’ ”’ 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
Conscientious lighting artists for the legitimate stage are increasingly 
recognizing the need of seeing the stage while a play is in progress. In 
new theater auditoriums the operator is enabled to modulate the in- 
tensity of his lighting instruments and to have an unobstructed view of 
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the stage while this modulation is in progress by means of remote-control 
equipment installed in light booths at the back of the auditorium. In old 
theater auditoriums the problem, however, is more complicated. 

Herbert V. Hake suggests in the July, 1939, Theatre Arts Monthly the 
use of a movable control booth of the kind used in the auditorium of the 
Iowa State Teachers College. This booth was made soundproof in order 
to avoid disturbing the audience and is constructed of light materials 
to permit convenient handling. Windows on the front and two sides are 
placed high enough to permit an unobstructed view of the stage over the 
heads of the audience. A door at one side provides ventilation between 
cues. With the addition of a bookkeeper’s stool and a narrow wall desk 
the booth has become an inexpensive and valuable adjunct to college 
equipment for play production. 


C. C. Harvey, executive secretary of the National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers of Chicago, Illinois, lists more than two hundred possible 
activities and projects of student councils in the September, 1939, issue of 
School Activities. Among the most interesting of these activities are: tu- 
toring backward or failing students, collecting information about colleges, 
publishing student handbooks, helping to plan commencement exercises 
of the activity type, serving as welcoming committee for new students, 
administering the honor system, running a column or section in the school 
newspaper, writing school codes, sponsoring school celebrations, making 
good-will tours to other schools and among citizens of the community, 
writing school histories, giving radio programs, planning the annual book- 
week activities, designing an official seal for the school, campaigning for 
the beautification of the school grounds, making a study of the needs of 
the community, and conducting theater parties. 


If the early proponents of public schools had attempted to justify 
taxing one man for the education of the children of other men in terms of 
a curriculum intended and constructed largely for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for college, training the mind, developing an aristocratic brand of non- 
functional ‘culture,’ or training to make more money, they would have 
lost the battle for free public education, in the opinion of Professor Harl R. 
Douglass, writing in the March, 1939, issue of Character and Citizenship. 
Professor Douglass believes we have tended to confuse education with the 
acquisition of facts. Good citizenship, as well as all morality, involves the 
will to do right, knowledge of what is right, and skill in the habit of mak- 
ing approved moral responses. Since facts have been easy to teach and 
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easy to measure, as well as easy to forget, schools have been obsessed with 
the teaching of information rather than with the problem of growth in 
ideals, character, or interests. 

Powerful pressure forces, groups, and individuals, continues Professor 
Douglass, constantly strive to throttle the school and to prevent children 
and youth from becoming acquainted with the frustration of democracy 
by un-American men and methods. Not until teachers and administra- 
tors are secure in their tenure from these powerful influences, not until 
parents and true patriots insist upon the freedom of the schools to teach 
and to study anything that the future citizens should know may 
we expect the schools to contribute effectively to citizenship and char- 
acter. 


Two approaches to the improvement of the reading ability of high- 
school pupils are described by Dr. P. B. Jacobson, principal of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School in the May, 1939, issue of the School 
Review. Citing a body of evidence showing the close relationship between 
pupils’ vocabulary and their reading comprehension, Dr. Jacobson pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the improvement of vocabulary will there- 
fore automatically improve reading comprehension. Among the methods 
which he suggests for the enrichment of pupils’ vocabulary are: (1) de- 
fining words encountered in the reading or class discussion or deliberately 
introduced by the teacher, (2) showing of foreign-language roots of words, 
(3) associating a new word with words or parts of words already known, 
(4) using visual aids, (5) referring to prefixes and suffixes, (6) referring to 
the sound of words, (7) referring to the context, and (8) having pupils 
read material in which the meanings are functional. 

Like numerous other writers in this field, Dr. Jacobson emphasizes the 
fact that every teacher in a subject-matter field of the secondary school 
must be a teacher of reading. He stresses particularly the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility for assisting pupils with their reading problems at the time 
each new assignment is made. During the assignment the teacher should: 
(1) arouse the interest of pupils; (2) give pupils the background essential 
to the understanding of a new problem; (3) orient pupils to appreciate 
the place of a new problem in the field; (4) block out learning outcomes 
expected from a learning experience; (5) anticipate specific difficulties, 
providing “‘crutches’’ or developing command of skills or new procedures; 
(6) teach pupils how to use specific types of books or periodical references; 
(7) relate the known to the unknown; (8) show pupils a reason for 


studying a unit. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS' 
(September) 
FICTION 

1. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
2. Children of God, by Vardis Fisher. Harper. 
3. Black Narcissus, by Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. 
4. Watch for the Dawn, by Stuart Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. , 
5. Next to Valour, by John Jennings. Macmillan. 
6. The Web and the Rock, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. | 
7. The Brandons, by Angela Thirkell. Knopf. ( 
8. Christ in Concrete, by Pietro di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill. t 
9. Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. f 
10. The Ownley Inn, by Joseph C. and Freeman Lincoln. Coward-Mc- c 





Cann. y 
NONFICTION I 
1. inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. i 
2. Not Peace but a Sword, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran. t 
3. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. o 
4. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. p 
5. Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. O 
6. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal & Hitch- t] 
cock. Oo 

7. The Revolution of Nihilism, by Herman Rauschning. Alliance Book \ 
Corp. ir 
8. Let the Record Speak, by Dorothy Thompson. Houghton Mifflin. b 
9. Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock. | il 
10. Autobiography with Letters, by William Lyon Phelps. Oxford Univer- Ww 
sity Press. ce 

t Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-nine bookstores. { 
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A TEXTBOOK IN ENGLISH METHODS 

The authors of Teaching English in High Schools* planned their book 
not only as a textbook for use in methods courses in English but also 
as an aid to experienced teachers seeking the stimulus of new ideas. 
Part I, ‘The Foundations,” introduces the prospective teacher to present- 
day tendencies in English teaching and emphasizes the importance to the 
teacher of a knowledge of the origins and present use of the English lan- 
guage. A defense of “‘practical” (or functional) grammar is followed by a 
chapter on basic English, a new international language, a discussion of 
which seems of doubtful value to the prospective teacher of English. 
Parts II, III, and IV deal, respectively, with spoken English, written 
English, and reading and literature. Valuable to the beginning teacher is 
the discussion of dramatics, school publications, and debates. A fine list 
of almost two hundred plays, briefly described, suitable for high-school 
production, is appended to the chapter on dramatics. A lucid treatment 
of the improvement of reading is contributed by Neal M. Cross, who, at 
the time of writing, was field representative of the Committee on Reading 
of the American Council of Education. 

Problems for individual or group work accompany most of the chapters 
in Parts II and III, while reference readings are given throughout the 
book. The appendixes include guides for choosing a textbook, sources of 
illustrative material, a list of student publications, examples of creative 
writing, both prose and poetry, and references from periodicals to ac- 
company each chapter. 

In the teaching of grammar the writers are evidently not in accord 
with those teachers who say that functional grammar is grammar which is 
taught not only for use but also through use. “‘Practical’’ grammar here is 
thought of as a body of knowledge that “may be offered as a distinct unit 
[reviewer’s italics] in a year’s course in oral and written composition.’’ 
Such teaching would make of grammar not an instrument but an end in 
itself. The writers do suggest an alternative plan, short units interspersed 
with the work in speech and writing; but there is no suggestion that gram- 

t E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, Teaching English in High Schools. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. x+561. $2.75 

2 Ibid., p. 86. 
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mar be learned by speaking and writing. In fact, there is no suggestion at 
all as to the procedures to be used in teaching grammar. The beginning 
teacher is advised to get ‘‘a good, simple textbook” and to follow that. 

The section on composition, which contains many excellent hints on 
improving written work, is largely concerned with form. Accuracy is set 
up as the primary aim in composition, although earlier in the book the 
writers apparently agree with the national survey,3 which shows that 
“too much time is given to the teaching of form, grammar drills, and 
punctuation, and not enough to thoughtful observation, and communica- 
tion of ideas to others.”’4 The difficult problem of helping pupils to de- 
velop ideas to express merits more attention than is here given it. 

The importance of reading materials that boys and girls can under- 
stand is constantly stressed in the chapters on literature. One wonders, 
however, whether enjoyment might not be killed by outlining such simple 
stories as O. Henry’s The Third Ingredient. 

The book gives evidence of dual authorship. On the one hand one 
discerns the scholar, possessed of a broad knowledge of linguistics and 
expressing himself clearly, forcefully, and imaginatively; on the other 
hand one detects the experienced classroom teacher, who simply and 
sincerely attempts to pass on the fruits of experience. 

Emma M. S. BEsIG 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
AND 


ITHACA H1GH SCHOOL 
ITHACA, NEW YorK 





FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

Perhaps ‘“‘workbook”’ is an unfortunate term to apply to a perishable 
text which accents performance, streamlines explanatory paragraphs, and 
supplies exercises for the most part admirable in quantity and quality— 
together with almost enough space for the completion of them. I had that 
feeling after a careful perusal of Making Sense III.* Designed for upper 
grades, it extends the domain of Books I and II without presupposing their 
use. It is divided into eleven “blocks.” 

Its basic plan is to help the pupil find something to say before he learns 

3 Dora V. Smith, Jnstruction in English. National Survey of Secondary Education 
Mono. 20. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935. 

4 Cross and Carney, op. cit., p. 27. 

t By J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. 
Pp. 324. Paper covers, $0.84. 
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to organize, and to do both before he learns to build sentences, punctuate 
them, and choose the best words. The treatment is psychological and 
functional. Explanation is clear, definite, and, if possible, too smooth. 
Exercise material of the best sort abounds. Wide margins and leisurely 
layout keep the book from seeming formidable. Comic cartoons enliven 
many of the pages and clarify their ideas neatly. Each statement or pre- 
cept is exemplified fully. The genius of the book lies in its definiteness and 
practicalness. Its terminology will please because it is casual, buoyant, 
and nontechnical. The word “drill” neither appears nor belongs. 

It is not easy to see how Block Two could be improved. Superior and 
college preparatory pupils particularly need to know thoroughly the re- 
sources of dictionaries, references, and libraries; and the presentation is 
highly adequate and efficient, often challenging. The same can be said 
for most of the blocks which follow. Number Three treats outlining, com- 
bining sources, and summarizing distinctively and comprehensively. 
Number Four is as satisfactory a unit in “Thinking Straight”’ as one could 
hope to find. Blocks Five and Six deal with organizing and paragraphing. 
Block Seven covers sentence-building in the Hitchcock manner; and Eight 
provides a modicum of vocabulary experience. A final forty pages deals 
briefly with letter forms, bibliographies, agreement, pronouns, and pos- 
sessives. 

Block One, ‘‘Seeing the World,” is a hasty excursion into creative 
realms. It essays, among other things, to produce poetry on an assembly 
line, after first dissecting a few specimens to see what they are made of. 
Although the attempt is incongruous, Block One should be really useful 
in priming creative pumps, but it would take all the sparkle out of springs. 
Since it is not essential to the continuity, one might skip it—or rely on 
such books as The Hollow Reed and The Writing of Modern Prose for more 
inspiring and less pedestrian assistance in handling creativeness and spon- 
taneity. 

Warp S. MILLER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





A JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY, WORLD LITERATURE! 


This book is a step in the right direction, though to call it an anthology 
of world-literature is a bit ambitious, since only nineteen of the one-hun- 
dred and twenty selections of prose and poetry came from foreign sources. 
As an anthology for the junior grades it is more original than most and 


* By Blanche Wellons, Lawrence McTurnan, and Henry Smith. New York: Laid- 
law Brothers, Inc., 1938. Pp. 576. 
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as readable as any. I feel, nevertheless, a certain regret that the compilers 
did not quite carry through the world-literature idea under their admi- 
rable subheadings, ‘“‘Home Life around the World,” ‘“The World at 
School,’ ““The World at Work,” etc. Translations of first-rate literary 
value are plentiful and widely enough varied in content to have provided 
excellent examples in almost every category. Anthologies of American 
and British materials are no novelty. On the pedagogical side the book is 
well planned, the explanations clear, the exercises usable, and the print 
comfortably large. The book should prove of value, especially in small 
towns where library facilities are limited. 
B. J. R. STOLPER 
LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Watch for the Dawn. By Stuart Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Few writers are held in greater respect than the author of the African Boer stories 
The Turning Wheels and Watch for the Dawn. Cloete is South African by birth, and he 
is fascinated by his subject—the tragic history of the Boers. There is the love story of a 
Boer rebel who escaped to the border country; there are fictional characters and pic- 
turesque historical personages, all welded into a frontier story of unusual power and 
excellence. 


The Root and the Flower. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50. 

This story pictures three women—one of 1870, one of 1900, and one of the 1930’s 
grandmother, mother, and daughter. The author chose an ambitious program, an illus- 
tration of the change in the status and ambitions of women. There are Grandmother 
Felicia, who was seriously warned by learned men that to study Greek meant brain 
fever for women; her daughter Phyllis, whose activities widened; and Fidelity, who 
craved both career and marriage. The study of change is more vivid than the char 
acters 


Maid of Sark. By Sibyl Hathaway. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Mrs. Hathaway, feudal-chief owner of this tiny island in the English Channel, is a 
well-known lecturer who inherited the island from her great grandmother. In her story 
she has used the legends of her fascinating estate in telling its past history. Only a 
story of the people as they carry on at the present could be more interesting 
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Abraham Lincoln: A Biography in Pictures with Accompanying Text. By Agnes 

Rogers. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

This volume contains one hundred and seventy-five pictures from lithographs, 
paintings, photographs, and prints, arranged in chronological order. Long captions for 
each picture carry the story. Many of the pictures are beautiful, and the volume con- 
stitutes a brief and excellent life-story of Lincoln. 


The Bride. By Margaret Irwin. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Readers of Margaret Irwin’s historical romances will welcome this well-written 
story of pre-Restoration days with its background of intrigue and loyalties. The love 
of the Marquis of Montrose for the lovely Princess Louise is the theme of the story. 


Black Narcissus. Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Occasionally, and happily, we find a book which must be read in a “‘suspension of 
disbelief.’”’ Such a book is Black Narcissus. A group of Anglican Sisters made the diffi- 
cult journey to the General’s palace in the Himalayas to establish there a branch of 
their order. A band of Brothers had made a similar attempt, but had mysteriously 
vanished from the former residence of the General’s ‘‘ladies.’”” The book is a study of the 
sinister, of tension and forces beating upon the wills of the guileless Sisters. 


The Gladiators. By Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. $2.50. 

This interesting story with its many implications is based upon the Slave or Gladi- 
ators’ War, 73-71 B.c. A certain “‘stable of gladiators” led by young Spartans were 
as sports, resigned to their fate, but rebelled and escaped when the public grew more 
bloodthirsty and demanded mass execution by beasts at the close of each performance. 
The gladiators and their adherents set up a Utopian model of united towns. For a time 
their experiments flourished, but, ironically, it fell because of the greed, avarice, and 
treachery of its leaders. 


Rogue Male. By Geoffrey Household. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


A tiptop adventure story of a big-game hunter who stalked a dictator. 


The Priory. By Dorothy Whipple. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Novels of English country life have always interested Americans—witness the 
success of The Brandons. The Priory is the story of the major with a passion for cricket, 
who sacrifices the prospects of his two nice daughters for his hobby. His second mar- 
riage brings complications, and the readable story becomes a semiserious study of hu- 
man nature (English?) and maternal love. 


Fathers Are Funny. By Frederic F. Van DeWater. John Day. $2.00. 
Readers who seek release from the overpowering problems presented in most 
recent books will find this study of parenthood unsentimental, keen, and humorous. 


Mr. Emmanuel. By Louis Golding. Viking. $2.50. 

In Mr. Emmanuel, resident of Magnolia Street, Mr. Golding has drawn the picture 
of a lovable old Jew, patriotic and in striking contrast to the German picture of Jewry. 
Sentimental, horrifying, it has a quality of tenderness and charm which makes it 
popular at this time. 
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The Orchid Hunters: A Jungle Adventure. By Norman MacDonald. Farrar. 
$2.75. 

Two boys just out of college who found commuting and office work monotonous 
chanced to watch a tramp steamer preparing to put off to sea. They were lucky 
enough to strike up an acquaintance with the mate, who assured them that even in 
these times there is ‘‘big money” and danger and adventure to be found in South 
America. Their quest for orchids grew out of this chance meeting, and one of the boys 
has written interestingly of their thrilling—and successful—adventures. 


Daniel Boone, Master of the Wilderness. By John Bakeless. Morrow. $3.50. 
‘‘When the Atlantic seaboard was winning its Revolution against England, and the 
new West, undecided which camp to join, hung back, one man stood out among the 
scattered handful of pioneers who were opening the great road westward to the plains. 
.. Half-legendary even in his lifetime, Boone—surveyor, trapper, Indian fighter— 
has, like Lincoln, become a heroic figure to myth-loving Americans of our decade. 
Adventure-lovers and readers interested in Americana will find this volume excellent 
and authentic reading. 
Democracy: Today and Tomorrow. By Eduard BeneS. Macmillan. $3.00. 
The former president of Czechoslovakia delivered a scries of lectures on this subject 
at the University of Chicago last spring. While condemning National Socialism, he 
attributes its victorious onward march to the weaknesses of democracies rather than to 
the promises of socialism or communism. 


Armies of Spies. By Joseph Gollomb. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Appearing at a time when we are in grave danger from propaganda, this book is 
particularly acceptable. People who should know assert that we should accept the 
warnings in Armies of Spies, which is an account of the spy system in general and in 
the Americas in particular. 

Of Human Freedom. By Jacques Barzun. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

In these pungent essays the author emphasizes his view of democracy as an attitude, 
an atmosphere, a culture. His Introduction is ‘Culture and Tyranny.’’ He quotes 
J. S. Mill: ‘‘A state which dwarfs its men in order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial purposes will find that with small men no great 
thing can be really accomplished.”’ His plea is for tolerance, and he clings to this idea: 
civilized life must be the goal of democracy; a diversified and vigilant culture is the 
source and product of successful democracy. 

Step by Step: 1936-1939. By Winston Churchill. Putnam. $4.00. 

Of particular interest is the very timely appearance of Mr. Churchill’s analysis of 
international relations. 

I Believe: The Personal Philosophies of Certain Eminent Men and Women of 

Our Time. Edited by Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 

Such outstanding writers as Thomas Mann, George Santayana, Emil Ludwig, 
Havelock Ellis, Julian Huxley, Jules Romains, Lin Yutang, and Hendrik Van Loon 
have contributed from their wisdom and philosophy to this volume. Fadiman writes 
in his Introduction, ‘“‘There is something here for any man or woman of good will, and 
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nothing for those in love with death or who have little but contempt for the aspiring 
spirit of man.” 
More People. By Edgar Lee Masters. Appleton. $2.50. 

The author of Spoon River Anthology and Domesday Book presents sixty poems about 
people—the real and imaginary people whom Mr. Masters has known. In most cases 
he looks far back at life and develops a philosophy built upon understanding and medi- 
tation. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School Subjects. By Homer B. Reed. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 
The chapters dealing with the teaching of English summarize recent research in the 
field of remedial instruction and curriculum-making. On the whole, the discussion pre- 
supposes the traditional school organization, and offers little light or leading. 


Production and Direction of Radio Programs. By John S. Carlile, with drawings 
by Arthur Thompson. Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 

The production manager of the Columbia Broadcasting System gives a fascinating 
description of the behind-the-scenes activities in the planning and production of musical, 
dramatic, and other programs on the air. The graphic illustrations of the studio sign 
language, the description of devices for the production of sound effects, as well as the 
glossary of radio production terms, have a particular interest not only for the teacher of 
English but for the general public as well. 


Integration at Work. By B. J. R. Stolper and Henry C. Fenn. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Foreword summarizes the activities described in this book: “A group of boys 
and girls, for a period of ten weeks, worked as citizens of six Greek cities. Each studied 
his ancient city, painted or modeled as a citizen, wrote, spoke, and argued as a citizen. 
This new experience he brought to bear on his own problems as a future American citi- 
zen.’ The book contains the background and narrative of the units and reproduces 
work sheets, teaching materials, tests, charts, specimens of work, and bibliography. 


Living Literature: A Project in Motivated Education. Produced by the 1939 

Senior Class of the J. P. Murphy Junior High School (Atlanta, Ga.). 

An account of the production of a motion-picture version of The Lady of the Lake by 
a group of junior high school pupils. The booklet, which was printed by the junior 
high school press, contains a description of the procedure, stills from the film, brief 
articles by the pupils themselves, and comments by the school officials and leaders in the 
field of audiovisual education. 

Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders. By Mabel Farrington Gifford. Prentice- 

Hall. $2.85. 

The remedial technique advocated in this book is based on the supposition that 
stammering has no organic or functional origin but results from emotional maladjust- 
ment involving the entire personality. The procedure, which is in use in the California 
public schools, stresses suggestion, relaxation, and the building of confidence. Separate 
sections are devoted to problems of home co-operation and psychological re-education. 


> 
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The Dean of Boys in High School: His Qualifications and Functions. By Joseph 
Roemer and Oliver Hoover. American Book. $1.00. 
The report of a questionnaire study concerning the status and function of the dean of 
boys and his relationship to other members of the staff. The investigators report that 
deans of boys still perform too many purely administrative duties. 


The American Teacher. By Willard S. Elsbree. American Book. 


An illuminating historical survey of the development of the professional status of 


f 


the American teacher from the earliest days to the present. Problems of appointment, 
certification, tenure, the teachers’ organizations, salaries, pension and retirement, pub- 
lic attitude toward the teaching profession, and the social composition of the teaching 
population are among the issues given systematic consideration. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Civilization Builders. By Frederick Houk Law. Appleton-Century. $1.32. 

Dr. Law believes that the really great men of the world are those who create, who 
bring gifts to mankind, enlarge the scope and range of life, and devise better and quicker 
ways of doing the work of the world. Here are sixty-four excellent brief biographies of 
pioneers in the field of transportation, machinery, photography, electricity, applied 
chemistry, and medical advancement. The collection, which makes excellent material] 
for reading and discussion in the senior high school, would have been strengthened by a 
discussion of some American pioneers in social and economic advance. 

The Junior Silver Treasury. Compiled and edited by Jane Manner. French. 
$3.00 

This program anthology for high-school and college students consists of an intro- 
ductory exposition of the types and structure of plays; a collection of monologues, both 
classic and modern; a group of one-act plays; scenes from famous plays; dramatic poems 
for public reading; and a few pages of quotations from dramatic literature. 


The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, Julius Caesar. Edited for reading and 
arranged for staging by Orson Welles and Roger Hill. (‘‘Mercury Shake- 
speare.’’) 

Handbook for Teachers (for use with the Mercury recordings and the Mercury 
Shakespeare edition of Twelfth Night). By Roger Hill and Orson Welles. 
Harper. 

In this edition of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night Roger Hill’s introductory essay “On 
Studying Shakespeare’s Plays’ begins ‘‘Don’t! Read them. Enjoy them. Act them.” 
The entire series is organized around these precepts. The explanatory material, the sug- 
gestions for staging, the biographical material, the glossaries and notes are all designed 
to promote enjoyment and genuine participation. The little Handbook for the record- 
ings suggests ways in which excellent radio renditions of Shakespeare may be used over 
and over again for the promotion of appreciation in literature classes. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge: Studies in Honor of George McLean Harper. Edited 
by Earl Leslie Griggs. Princeton University Press. $4.00. 

Such famous scholars as the late Professor Emile Legouis, O. J. Campbe'll, Selin- 
court, Stallknecht, and others have contributed new information and new interpreta- 
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tions of the life and work of the romantic poets concerning whom there is today a revival 
of interest. Coleridge’s great-grandson presents some previously unpublished writings 
of the poet. 


The Stage and the School. By Katharine Anne Ommanney. Rev. ed. Harper. 
$1.60 


A textbook for the advanced high-school or early college class in dramatics providing 
a detailed discussion of the history of the drama, the structure and types of plays, and 
such problems of dramatic interpretation as pantomime, voice and diction, characteriza- 
tion, and acting, as well as the well-known problems of play production. There is, 
throughout the book, the recognition of newer developments in the field of the drama, 
particularly the work of the Federal Theatre, the motion picture, the radio drama, and 
television. The appendixes contain an extraordinary collection of valuable information 
concerning outstanding films, dramatic recordings, bibliographies, and other facts of 
interest to students of the drama. 
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AMERICAN Goddard-Camp 
. Lycan-Stockwell 
C uglish 


.... im its superiority as a grammar and composition series for grades 9, 
10, 11, and 12. 


Here’s what teachers say about AMERICAN ENGLISH 


‘*Have never been more favorably impressed... .. "* «Meets a great need in all types 
of schools, public or private, academic or vocational... .. "* ©The instructor's work 
will be reduced to an absolute minimum.” 


Have you written for your examination copy? 
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JOURNALISM 


Spears and Lawshe 
HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


The “laboratory” text, making the study of journalism a 
year’s schedule of production. 


Mann 


THE STUDENT EDITOR 


A manual of production, for junior grades, or for untrained 
beginners at any level. 











LITERATURE 
and READING 


Holloway 
UNSUNG HEROES 


The life stories of Americans handicapped in various ways, 
yet reaching the top through their own efforts. 


McFarland 
NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 


A collection especially effective for introducing junior- 
grade readers to the best in the short story. 











COMPOSITION 
and SPELLING 


Meyer 
VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
SPELLER—Revised 


The new edition of this high-school classic brings new 
words and expansion of former features which made it so 


successful. 
Weeks-Cook-Deffendall 
ENGLISH through EXPERIENCE 


A three-book series of work-textbooks, utilizing the unit- 
activity method at its most effective. Grades 7-8-9. 











APPRECIATION 





Opdycke 
TELLING TYPES IN 
LITERATURE 


Lively, informal, and spirited presentation of the various 
types of literature, prose and poetry, with excellent pro- 
vision for pupil-endeavor and expression at every step. 











Examine these and other Macmillan books at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, in New York, in November. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - _ Boston 


Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 

















